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INTRODUCTION 


Materializing Méliès 


The past is hidden somewhere outside the realm, beyond the reach 
of the intellect, in some material object (in the sensation which that 
material object will give us) of which we have no inkling. And it 
depends on chance whether or not we come upon this object before 


we ourselves must die. 


— Marcel Proust, In Search of Lost Time, vol. 1, Swann's Way, 
trans. C. K. Scott Moncrieff, 59-60 


ARIE-GEORGES-JEAN MELIES (1861-1938), WHO was called 

Georges Méliès, was the most accomplished filmmaker of cinema’s 

first decade, and one of its most prolific. (Hereafter, I refer to him 
by his surname only, unlike other members of the Méliès family.) When I set 
out to write a book about Méliès, I imagined it as a comprehensive study of the 
entirety of Méliès oeuvre: all of his films, extant and nonextant (some 520 in 
all), along with his work as a visual, graphic, and performing artist—the latter 
spanning a long career directing the Théatre Robert-Houdin and the Théatre 
des Variétés Artistiques. But, I quickly came to the same conclusion Paolo Cher- 
chi Usai had reached in 1991 when he wrote, “despite the imposing number 
of writings published on Méliès in the last fifteen years—the task of writing a 
comprehensive (‘definitive’?) survey of the life and art of Georges Méliès is, all 
in all, still a prohibitive one.”! So, I redirected my research from the “texts” of 
the numerous films, images, objects, and performances Méliès created to the 
historical contexts in which they were made. I soon realized the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution comprised perhaps the most important historical context of all. 
The First Industrial Revolution roughly spanned the years from 1760 to 1830, 
with the advent of steam power, mechanization, and development of the factory 
system. Some fifty years later, economic and business historians like Francois 
Caron and Michael Stephen Smith insist, there was a Second Industrial Revo- 
lution, beginning around 1880. The Second Industrial Revolution accelerated 
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industrialization through new technologies powered by electricity and the inter- 
nal combustion engine along with industrial applications of modern organic 
chemistry.’ Just as the First Industrial Revolution depended not only on technol- 
ogies like the cotton gin and power loom as well as on unremunerated plantation 
slave labor, so too was the Second Industrial Revolution similarly dependent on 
a bedrock of exploited labor and rapaciously plundered natural environments, 
many in colonized settings. 

Industrial fashion was one significant category of products that emerged 
during the Second Industrial Revolution. A number of thinkers have fittingly 
understood fashion as a crucial harbinger and index of modernity. As summa- 
rized by Ulrich Lehmann, “Fashion is the supreme expression of the contempo- 
rary spirit. It changes constantly and remains necessarily incomplete; it is tran- 
sitory, mobile, and fragmentary. This quality ties it in with the pace and rhythm 
of modern life”? Taking cues from Charles Baudelaire, Stéphane Mallarme, and 
Walter Benjamin, Lehmann adds, 


The view of sartorial fashion as the pacesetter and indicator of stylistic 
developments within the nineteenth and early twentieth century seemed 
possible only in Paris. The economic circumstances that created an afflu- 
ent bourgeois class with its conspicuous consumption |. . .] provided the 
backdrop for the rise of haute couture. This craft, which soon developed 
into an industry [. . .] became the paradigm for a society dependent on both 
industrial production and aestheticized diversion.* 


This was the story of the Méliès family’s successful footwear manufacturing busi- 
ness and the historical context for the beginnings of Méliés’ work as a cultural 
producer, which centered on Paris—the “capital of the nineteenth century” for 
Benjamin and the “capital of modernity,” as David Harvey evocatively puts it? 

Méliès described his father Jean-Louis Stanislas Méliès, called Jean-Louis 
Méliès, as “a large industrial mass manufacturer of de luxe shoes.” While Méliès 
used the word chaussures (shoes) to describe the products of the family business, 
when Méliès worked there during the 1880s (shortly after it was legally incor- 
porated as the Société Méliès), the company in fact manufactured both shoes 
and boots, which comprised an important distinction for nineteenth-century 
French cobblers, many of whom only made shoes. Along with men’s and wom- 
en's shoes, the Société Méliès produced boots for both men and women in a 
factory that employed one hundred and fifty workers.’ 
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Méliès’ direct involvement in the French footwear industry ended during the 
two years between July 1886, when he sold his share of the Société Méliès to his 
two older brothers Henri Méliès and Gaston Méliès, and July 1888, when he used 
some of the funds from this sale to purchase the exhibition rights to the Théatre 
Robert-Houdin, one of the most renowned magic theaters in the world, which 
he directed for close to forty subsequent years.? Concurrent with his initial work 
in magic theater, Méliés launched a short-lived career as a political cartoonist for 
La Griffe, the caricature journal published by his cousin Adolphe Méliès, which 
ran for six months in 1889-1890. Six years later, Méliès began screening films 
at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin. From 1896 to 1913, Méliès and his collaborators 
produced numerous films in two studios constructed early in 1897 and late in 
1907, respectively, on family property just outside of Paris in Montreuil-sous-bois 
(hereafter Montreuil), which Jean-Louis Méliés had purchased in 1860, one year 
before Méliès’ birth. All of this activity was funded by the aggregate proceeds 
realized from the sales of countless pairs of boots and shoes. 

These biographical and economic circumstances should not be underesti- 
mated. Indeed, the Méliés family’s prosperity and the privilege their youngest 
child enjoyed were necessary preconditions for his later achievements as a theater 
director and filmmaker. Readers of Méliés’ biography, authored by his grand- 
daughter Madeleine Malthête-Méliès (now finally available in English trans- 
lation), will realize that had Méliès not liquidated and reinvested his share of 
his family’s footwear manufacturing business—had he instead taken a leader- 
ship role in the Société Méliès like his two older brothers—he certainly would 
not have had either the resources or the time to direct a magic theater or create 
film production studios.’ Generational wealth derived from the sale of footwear 
made Méliès work in theater and film possible. 

Most accounts of Méliés generally gloss over his career in footwear manufactur- 
ing in a few sentences, but it was the success of the Méliès brand of boots and shoes 
that assured Méliès place in life and made his subsequent career in the performing 
arts possible. Moreover, I argue, footwear manufacturing actually served as a con- 
sequential beginning to Méliès later work as a filmmaker. This book proposes an 
affinity between footwear and film manufacturing, showing how the years Méliès 
spent in the fashion industry were not an unrelated prelude to a subsequent career 
in theater and film but relevant preparation for a career oriented toward producing 
de luxe retail commodities. Both footwear and film manufacturing were material 
practices that relied on industrially produced raw materials, modern systems of 
infrastructure, and artisanal skills aided by the latest machinery. Films were made 
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to be projected and footwear to be worn, of course, but both types of commodi- 
ties were manufactured from large quantities of plant and animal matter. Méliès 
himself wrote very little about the years he spent in footwear manufacturing, but 
Méliès Boots treats fashion as a master metaphor for Méliès’ work." 

While the juxtaposition of films and footwear might seem counterintuitive 
(and thus understandably overlooked in previous studies of Méliès), it reminds 
us of the materiality of cinema and the materiality of the production, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition of early films. It also suggests new contexts for early cinema 
while pointing to other kinds of objects and other kinds of practices that have 
fallen largely outside the purview of previous film and media scholars. Further, 
Méliès Boots argues that the 1880s multimedia avant-garde who called them- 
selves “Incohérents” represent a compelling early modernism that can be used to 
reframe how we think about Méliès and perhaps early cinema as well. Although 
dividing historical time into ten-year segments is historiographically suspect, 
I use that shorthand throughout the book, as did one of the most important 
chroniclers of the Paris cultural milieu that formed around the Incohérents, 
Émile Goudeau, who titled his book Dix ans de bohème. The title Méliès Boots 
is itself an homage to the Incohérents, whose artworks were deliberately ephem- 
eral and often titled to disrupt expectations and create verbal riddles through 
wordplay. In England in 1884 (when Méliès was working in fashion in Lon- 
don), Méliés footwear was advertised in English with the possessive as “Méliés’ 
Boots." But, here I omit the apostrophe to emphasize the brand name. 


Incohérent Modernity 


Several artworks by the Incohérents involved footwear, including the 1882 Le 
Facteur rural, credited to Ferdinandus, in which a well-worn clog was affixed to 
a painted canvas depicting a rural mail carrier, and the 1884 Essai de Peinture 
Mouvementiste, signed by Bridet, which showed the sole of a boot upturned in 
midstride.? Although a drawing of the latter work, published in an Incohérent 
exposition catalogue, approximates the appearance of the actual artwork, in 
many other cases, the titles printed in the catalogues of the Incohérent exposi- 
tions are all that remains ofthe art. The same fate befell more than half of Méliés’ 
films, for which not much more than the titles remain. Méliés brand footwear 
has had a far higher attrition rate, and the title Méliès Boots is ironic inasmuch as 
I have been unable to locate even a single pair of Méliés men's boots during the 
several decades I have been researching Méliès. Indeed, a photograph ofa pair of 
Méliès bottines adorns the cover of this book. Méliès boots are known mainly 
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FIGURE L.1. Bridet, “Essai de Peinture Mouvementiste,” Catalogue 
Illustré de l'Exposition des Arts Incohérents (Paris: E. Bernard 
et Cie, 1884), 51, Bibliothèque nationale de France. 


from engravings printed in the only extant Méliès footwear catalogue and in 
fashion plates rather than from actual articles of footwear." 

Until relatively recently, the Incohérents were effectively a lost avant-garde. 
Critically rediscovered during the 1990s, the Incohérents have generally been 
treated in art historical terms as a modern art movement, albeit a minor art 
movement, which anticipated features of Dada and Surrealism.” The char- 
acteristics of Incohérence as it has generally been understood are most clearly 
manifest in Méliès caricatures for La Griffe, as I argue elsewhere.!f But, I have 
come to agree with Daniel Grojnowski and Denys Riout, who insist the In- 
cohérents comprised neither a “movement” nor a “school.” They contend that 


the Incohérents were an “informal group” that was numerous and unstable and 
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overlapped with even more obscure avant-garde circles like the hydropathes, hir- 
sutes, zutistes, jemenfoutistes, fumistes, and Chatnoiristes." Thus, here I define 
Incohérence not as an art movement but more expansively as a creative response 
to modern life being redefined— made troubling, unstable, and uncertain—by 
the Second Industrial Revolution. This larger sense of Incohérence is latent in 
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existing accounts of the Incohérents, but in my view constitutes nothing less 
than a vernacular theory of modernity. Its expressions are found not only in 
caricatures but also—quite unexpectedly—in the margins of other professions, 
including the French footwear industry, which bears traces of the bohemian 
sensibility that is consistent with Incohérence. 

A return to Incohérence as an alternative modernism offers new possibilities 
for film history. Modernism, according to Peter Wollen, represented a “critical 
semiotic shift, a changed concept of sign and signification” often involving “the 
play of allusion within and between texts” as well as “attempts to extend the 
scope of painting, to move outside the confines of the canvas” that conceived 
“the work of art [...] in terms of objecthood, pure presence [. . .] and its physical, 
material support.” Wollen, like many others, located “the beginning of mod- 
ernism” during “the twenties,” but these same characteristics were manifest in 
the work of the Incohérents some four decades earlier. Indeed, the Incohérents 
share many traits Wollen ascribed to the first of what he described as “the two 
avant-gardes."? 

Film history has focused overwhelmingly on the second of these "two 
avant-gardes,” which was constituted primarily by “Russian directors, whose 
films were clearly avant-garde, but in a different sense."?? Film historiography has 
similarly been skewed to the second of Wollen's two avant-gardes. Indeed, the 
influential "cinema of attractions" paradigm depended on a concept of “attrac- 
tions" derived from the 1920s writings of Sergei M. Eisenstein, who claimed the 
concept emphatically as “my invention."?! Insightfully repurposed for film his- 
toriography by Tom Gunningand André Gaudreault, "attractions" have proven 
richly productive for film history in general as well as for studies of Méliès in 
particular.” Although I turn to Dziga Vertov and to Eisenstein’s posthumously 
published writings on Disney and the history of cinema later in the book, the 
earlier Incohérent avant-garde of the 1880s is its driving inspiration. I believe it 
offers productive revisions to early film historiography as well as new methods 
for studies of early film authorship. 

During the past forty years, scholars who privilege direct examination of 
primary-source documents while casting a wider net for relevant evidence have 
focused their attention on early cinema (before 1915 or thereabouts). One im- 
portant strand of this scholarship has interrogated early cinema as an expression 
of historical modernity. Another important strand has documented early cine- 
ma’s relationships to other media—“intermediality.” This book responds to and 
builds on both of these strands while aligning itself with recent work concerned 
with media archaeology and the materiality of media. Cinema may well have 
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been a medium defined by modernity, but film form and content were circum- 
scribed by the modern material and technological possibilities available at the 
time. Grappling with the film medium’s relationship to modernity requires at- 
tending to the palpable and phenomenological character of cinema and the film 
production, distribution, and exhibition processes. Numerous early films, in- 
cluding many of Méliès’ films, were no doubt defined in part by intermediality, 
but transfers of content between media were neither seamless nor abstract. In- 
termediality was enabled by actions and interactions involving physical bodies, 
objects, machines, and the natural and built environment. Outstanding studies 
have done much to help us understand the tremendous diversity of early cinema’s 
sights and sounds, but we have just begun to examine its material character. 

When cinema emerged during the 1890s, films were appropriated by a va- 
riety of existing institutions and the new medium was put to different uses in 
different contexts. Cinema lacked a single consistent and stable identity. In 1896, 
Méliès immediately adapted moving pictures to the characteristics of conjuring, 
caricature, and scenic postcard views, respectively, with films like Séance de pres- 
tidigitation, Dessinateur express (M. Thiers) [lost], and Place de l'Opéra [lost]. 
This diversity, which characterized the work of most nineteenth-century film- 
makers, was such that film historian André Gaudreault goes so far as to contend, 
"Cinema did not come into the world in the nineteenth century. [. ..] Cinema 
came into the world in the 19105."? Gaudreault supports this seemingly counter- 
factual claim by reminding readers how little “so-called early cinema really has 
in common with institutional cinema,” concluding, “it is completely pointless to 
connect the terra incognita known as ‘early cinema’ to the immense continent 
that is cinema itself”? The diversity and indeterminacy of early cinema extended 
to the very ontology of film, which was contested in resolutely material ways even 
as cinema was being institutionalized as a medium of entertainment centered 
on storytelling. Lee Grieveson points out that in the United States during the 
1910s, “Legal definitions [. . .] differentiat[ed] cinema from the press (and from 
literature and art) [. ..] bringing it together with lumber, cheese, diseased cattle, 
and turpentine.” The hodgepodge of diverse commodities with which films 
were grouped and regulated suggests the extent to which the material identity 
of early cinema, despite being stabilized in the form of long perforated strips of 
celluloid with a width of 35mm, remained fundamentally incoherent.” 

The material substrate of cinema was constituted from vegetable matter (cot- 
ton, wood) that was chemically treated to yield sheets of celluloid that were cut 
into strips and emulsified with gelatin made of pulverized animal bones to which 
crystallized silver was added. “In this sense,” as Cherchi Usai notes, “cinema was 
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fundamentally at odds with environmental concerns and animal rights.””” “By 
the late 1920s,” when Méliès was selling candy and toys at the Gare Montparnasse 
train station, “the amount of celluloid film was spoken of in terms of ‘trillions of 
miles”? In 1927, it was noted “that films use more silver than the US mint.”” 

An expanding body of research has focused primarily on Méliès place in film 
history, but this book is a material culture study that emphasizes his place in 
broader histories. Like other books about Méliès, mine treats him as a creative 
and innovative author, but I strive to embed his authorship in specific material 
contexts. My approach centers on materiality, loosely defined as “the substantial 
quality of things: their presence, function, and performative volume; in relation 
to manufacture modes”? Drawing on methods of material culture analysis, I 
acknowledge that the “study of objects and that of materiality itselfis [. ..] never 
an isolated process but one that contextualizes other phenomena of culture to 
redefine one another in relation to their real-life [. . .] interactions.”*! Like other 
scholars of cinema and media studies who have taken up issues of materiality, I 
emphasize “just how much film and media studies has to gain from the mate- 
rialist turn in infrastructure studies and media archaeology, as well as from the 
broader emphasis on ‘new materialism’ across humanities disciplines.”** While 
heeding Caetlin Benson-Allott’s point that “the material culture around film 
and television is much more heterogeneous than one might assume,” Méliès Boots 
(as its title indicates) moves well beyond “objects that viewers carry"—much less 
wear— into screenings as well as substances they ingest there.” 

Attention to materiality marks a significant departure from previous studies 
of Méliès, which—like film studies more generally—have “focused on visual 
form, textual analysis, and aesthetic lineages—the formations of style—more 
than the conditions from which texts arise,” Brian R. Jacobson points out, “a 
focus that, although it shifted with the New Historicist tradition and related 
New Film History, remains rooted in analyses of textual forms."?* My atten- 
tion to material culture encompasses the space of Méliès’ studio, which was Ja- 
cobson’s focus, and to a lesser extent, the Théâtre Robert Houdin as a space of 
exhibition.” But, it transcends the diverse architectural environments of early 
cinema production and exhibition to encompass a much more diverse set of ob- 
jects. I let Méliès’ beginnings in footwear manufacture guide my research from 
the ground up, while looking askance at the material traces that Méliès and his 
various activities in fashion, the graphic arts, theater, and film left in their wake. 
Inspired by what “stuff” had actually survived from the period, I was impelled to 
consider the materiality of the cinematic and documentary evidence with which 
I was conducting the research. 
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I studied French caricature journals at the Library of Congress and the New 
York Public Library and I explored the paper record of the late nineteenth-century 
French avant-garde at the Zimmerli Art Museum. Perhaps most fortuitously, 
thanks to Elizabeth Semmelhack at the Bata Shoe Museum, I had the oppor- 
tunity to examine a pair of embroidered bottines imprinted with the Méliès 
brand on the soles. Might this pair of bottines have been made when Méliès was 
working at the Société Méliès? More importantly: What could these bottines 
and the French footwear industry where Méliès got his start professionally tell us 
about the subsequent (and much better-known) films of Méliès? Eager to learn 
more about this particular historical context, I explored the history of French 
shoemaking and bootmaking at the Bibliothèque nationale de France, totally 
fascinated by what I found in the pages of trade journals like Le Moniteur de la 
Cordonnerie and Le Franc Parleur Parisien, which both detailed the activities 
of the Maison Méliès and the Société Méliès and their places in an evolving 
industry. (Although both of these designations appear in the trade press, I use 
“Maison Méliès” to refer to the Méliès family’s bootmaking and shoemaking 
operations before the company was incorporated in 1878 as the Société Méliés.) 


Méliès, Manufacturer 


Many who have written about Méliès have attributed significant elements of his 
film aesthetic to his work as a stage magician. Indeed, most accounts of Méliès 
(including a number of my own) inevitably discuss magic and invoke magic in 
their titles.% While I continue to recognize the ways Méliès’ trick films are re- 
lated to some of the theatrical illusions he staged previously and concurrently 
in the magic theater, this correlation does not really account for the material 
character of filmmaking, which involved the production of commodities. Films 
Méliès made always involved performances (often backdrops and props as well), 
but these “artificially arranged scenes” (as they were described in Méliès Amer- 
ican catalogues) took the form of material commodities." Méliès was not only 
a magician but also a manufacturer who produced films in a studio that resem- 
bled the iron-and-glass construction of the Société Méliès factory. I contend that 
Méliès filmmaking studios of the early 1900s were comparable to the footwear 
manufacturing facility where he worked during the early 1880s, although the 
former housed technologies of late nineteenth-century stagecraft rather than 
band saws and other specialized footwear manufacturing machinery. 

As a film manufacturer, Méliès adopted a commercial paradigm that in 
many ways resembled fabricating footwear more than managing a schedule 
of performances for which tickets were sold. Unlike directing the Théâtre 
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Robert-Houdin, footwear manufacturing produced tangible commodities for 
sale to retailers and consumers. Pairs of boots and shoes were produced in mul- 
tiples, with variations between models, styles, sizes, finishes, and colors. By con- 
trast, performances at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin were inherently transitory 
live events that yielded relatively few material traces apart from seasonal pro- 
grams and printed tickets. What spectators saw and heard on any given after- 
noon or evening at the Théatre Robert-Houdin was unique and unrepeatable, 
including films regularly screened as part of the theater’s programs beginning 
in 1896. Even in cases where the exact same film prints were programmed from 
show to show, variations in projection speeds, disparities in sound accompani- 
ment (including live music and verbal boniments), and progressive wear and tear 
on the prints made every screening a singular audiovisual event, however subtle 
were the visible and auditory differences. 

Films projected at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin were an integral part of 
countless live performances, but these same film titles—if not some of the 
same individual prints—became commodities once they were offered for sale, 
which Méliès did almost immediately. Just a few months after first screening 
films at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin in April 1896, Méliès began using it as a 
part-time retail space to sell film prints and filmmaking apparatus in partner- 
ship with Lucien Reulos in August 1896. Notices in L'Industriel Forain, the 
weekly trade journal of French fairground shows, invited prospective buyers 
to view films at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin between 2 and 6 o'clock in the 
afternoon, or at evening magic shows. By mid-October 1896, buyers had about 
fifty different film titles from which to choose, each approximately twenty 
meters in length.** 

“The sewing machine became the most widely used invention of the second 
industrial revolution,” making the ready-to-wear garment industry possible.” 
French bootmakers and shoemakers appear to have begun using sewing ma- 
chines widely during the 1850s.*° The action of intermittent transit sewing 
machines use to stitch fabric is analogous to the mechanism in motion-picture 
cameras and projectors that advances the strip of film incrementally, pausing 
before the aperture to expose or illuminate it many times per second.*! The 
analogy with sewing machines was manifest in the Kinétographe (sometimes 
spelled “Kinétograph”) Méliés and Reulos marketed briefly, in which “the film 
fell freely into a basket after passing through the apparatus.” The very first uses 
to which Méliès and Reulos put the Kinétographe appear to have been confined 
to the garden of the Montreuil property. This soon extended to shooting staged 
films shot outdoors against fabric backdrops such as Une nuit terrible, and scenic 
actualities filmed on location (all of the latter of which are believed lost). 
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FIGURE 1.3. Georges Brunel, La Photographie et la projection du 
mouvement: Historique — Dispositifs, Appareils, Cinématographiques 
(Paris: Charles Mendel Editeur, 1897), 94. 


The earliest of Méliès film promotional materials dates from 1896. It is a 
flyer consisting of a single sheet of paper enumerating forty-five film titles. For 
prospective buyers who were unfamiliar with the category of products listed, 
several frames of film were attached to the paper like a fabric swatch—a mate- 
rial sample physically present with the printed advertisement. Although only 
one example of this type of Méliès film flyer is known to survive, there were 
presumably multiple examples, each with different film frames attached. Each 
flyer was thus a mass-produced item—one iteration among multiples—and a 
singular one-of-a-kind artifact, like each Méliès film print, no two of which were 
ever exactly identical. Just as significantly, only four of the films listed on the 
flyer are presently known to survive, and the film from which this snippet was 
excised appears to be lost apart from these three frames. 

Méliès assigned successive catalogue numbers to each twenty-meter length 
of negative completed.** The first seventy-seven catalogue numbers each corre- 
spond to individual film titles, but starting with Le Manoir du diable, produced 
in the winter of 1896-1897, a number of longer subsequent film titles spanned 
two or more catalogue numbers, though individual film titles were sold only in 
their entirety. Similar to other film producers at the time, Méliès priced motion 
pictures by the foot or meter, like so much fabric or ribbon. Surcharges and dis- 
counts to this pricing scheme were likewise based on the material characteristics 
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FIGURE 1.4. Méliès film flyer, 1896, private collection, rights reserved. 


of the individual film print, including the addition of hand-coloring and the 
print generation. Consistent with this material emphasis, Méliès’ American 
catalogues offered the following endorsement to prospective purchasers: “We 
guarantee our 'Star' Films as being first-class in every respect, not only in regard 
to material but also concerning workmanship."^ 
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Variable Commodities 


Throughout this book, I have used the original French titles to designate specific 
Méliès films, except where a French title is unknown or perhaps never existed 
in the first place.** Film titles for which no copies are currently known to exist 
are indicated as “lost” in square brackets. Film titles that are currently known 
to exist only in fragmentary or substantially incomplete copies are indicated as 
such in square brackets. I have not noted parenthetical release years after film 
titles (as per the standard convention) partly to recognize that a number of the 
films Méliès produced during the winter cannot be reliably dated as having been 
produced at the end of one year or the beginning of the following year. Although 
release dates for a number of Méliès films can be reliably specified from copy- 
right dates and trade press listings, release dates could vary between national, 
regional, or local contexts depending on the many different factors that played a 
role in the complex landscape of early film distribution." In any case, specifying 
even a single year fails to take into account how Méliès films in particular could 
often remain in circulation for years after their initial release. Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge [lost], for example, was produced in 1900/1901, but was still featured 
on programs at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin during the summer of 1902 in a 
hand-colored print that was billed as a “new” attraction. Fairground exhibitors 
especially, who were one of Méliès’ major constituencies, showed films years after 
they had been released, as did department stores like the Magasin Dufayel in 
Paris, which screened films to entertain children while their parents shopped.” 
There was also a fairly robust market for secondhand films that kept films in 
circulation after their initial release? 

Because individual film prints and indeed individual screenings could vary 
considerably, even the use of a title is perhaps not sufficient, though obviously 
unavoidable. Méliès’ American catalogues indicate that in some cases, different 
versions of the same title were offered. Buyers could choose the option of shorter 
or longer versions of films like Le Barbier de Séville [lost], Voyage a travers lim- 
possible, and Le Palais des mille et une nuits. In at least one other case, two differ- 
ent versions of the same title and the same catalogue number exist, correspond- 
ing to two different negatives: L'Ilusionniste fin de siècle. Méliès appears in both 
versions as the eponymous illusionist, along with the same unidentified dancer. 
Although the same table, chair, stool, oversized cone, mannequin, and large 
piece of fabric appear in both versions, the illusions in the film and the order in 
which they occur are different, as are the respective backdrops.’ Whether or not 
Méliès ever “remade” any other film titles in this way is unknown. 
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Méliès film catalogues indicate that hand-colored and/or extended ver- 
sions of a number of Méliès titles could be purchased for an additional charge. 
Hand-coloring was subcontracted to colorists like Elisabeth Thuillier in Paris, 
whose hundreds of female workers meticulously applied multiple colors of 
aniline dye to countless translucent images of countless film prints—frame 
by painstaking frame.” Exhibitors and audiences alike generally preferred 
hand-colored film prints, especially for féeries (an early fairy tale film genre 
with which Méliès was closely associated), even though hand-colored prints 
were typically more than twice the price of black-and-white prints of the same 
titles? Le Damnation du Docteur Faust was one of a number of titles listed for 
sale in both black-and-white and hand-colored versions (no two of which were 
ever exactly the same of course). Méliès American catalogues also occasionally 
suggested combining films, noting, for example, that Le Damnation du Docteur 
Faust “forms a natural beginning to" Faust aux enfers.* Such possible conjunc- 
tions of films sold separately are evidence that early films were what Thomas 
Elsaesser described as “semi-finished products” that could be variably configured 
by exhibitors in juxtaposition with other films, projected magic lantern slides, 
recorded music, and countless modes of live performance—musical, spoken, and 
otherwise? Méliès’ American catalogues even listed “Specially arranged Music 
for piano” to accompany Le Damnation du Docteur Faust 

In France, a résumé of La Légende de Rip van Vinckle [incomplete] was printed 
that was meant to be “read to the audience during the projection, sentence by 
sentence, at the exact moment the corresponding parts of the film are projected,” 
asserting, “the cinematographic pantomime takes on twice as much interest for 
the viewing audience” when what was visible onscreen was also accompanied 
by this spoken narration." This résumé is quite unlike the highly descriptive 
catalogue description of the film printed in Méliès American catalogues, which 
differs from the French-language brochure printed to advertise the film. This 
résumé avoids duplicating what is visible onscreen and instead mainly concerns 
information that would be more difficult for the viewer to glean solely from the 
mise-en-scène. It suggests that catalogue descriptions were promotional docu- 
ments that were not necessarily intended to be read alongside the films they 
advertised (although a number of modern DVD editions have used the texts of 
Méliès’ American catalogue descriptions as scripts for voice-over narration).” 

Another source of variations in how Méliès’ films were seen was introduced 
through differences in projection speed, which varied greatly during the silent 
period when projectors were generally hand-cranked. Every silent film screen- 
ing was unique—individual film prints of specific titles often diverged, and 
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projection speeds between individual venues and between (and within) individ- 
ual screenings varied. Additionally, “A distinction must be made at the outset 
between the running speed of the negative film stock within the camera and 
that of the positive film in the projection equipment. In the silent film era, the 
two did not necessarily coincide.”*! Méliès wrote about varying camera speeds 
in his 1907 essay “Les Vues Cinématographiques."? Recommended projection 
speeds can be calculated from indications of the “Length” in feet and the “Du- 
ration of exhibit” for a number of the film titles listed in Méliès American cat- 
alogues. Occasional programs for the Théatre Robert-Houdin published in the 
daily L’Orchestre that include specific film titles also provide indications. For 
example, the September 28, 1902, issue of L’Orchestre advertised a screening of 
a hand-colored version of Voyage dans la Lune, noting that the “duration of the 
projection" was “seventeen minutes. If the guidelines in Méliès American cat- 
alogues were followed, “Duration of exhibit” of a complete version of La Légende 
de Rip van Vinckle was “about 22 minutes.” At a length of 1086 feet, this dura- 
tion is consistent with the film being projected at thirteen frames per second. 
A number of Méliès’ film titles survive in multiple versions, both authorized 
and unauthorized. Méliès’ film Voyage dans la Lune, for example, “was so hugely 
successful that we have no idea of how many prints were made over the years” 
from the original negative. Asked in 1930, Méliès replied, “As soon as the first 
positives were forwarded to U.S.A. [. . .] they were copied (countertyped) and 
sold in large number,” adding, “the number of copies sold in America was enor- 
mous relatively [sic] to the number printed in my laboratory." Insofar as prove- 
nance of individual film prints can be traced, only one complete first-generation 
nitrate positive print of Voyage dans la Lune (presumably dating back to 1902 or 
thereabouts) is presently known to survive. Some surviving versions are trun- 
cated, like the version circulated in 16mm prints by the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library for many years.” Other versions include added titles, like the 
German intertitles added to the version that bears the title Eine phantastastische 
Reise nach dem Monde, which is also truncated.”” Most Méliès films had several 
different release titles and those that survive exist in different versions. The film 
known as Voyage dans la Lune and Le Voyage Fantastique dans la lune in France, 
for example, was released as 4 Trip to the Moon in the United States, and as 
Viaje fantástico à la luna in Spain.” In a disintegrating nitrate print of the latter 
title rediscovered in Catalunya, the flag saluted is Spanish with red and yellow 
stripes, but in the hand-colored prints sold in France the flag was presumably the 
tricolored French blue, white, and red. Each individual version and indeed each 
individual print in fact constitutes a singular object. Cherchi Usai emphasizes 
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just how much different copies of the same film title can vary: “Each of these 
prints has a story to tell. Every copy of a film appearing on a screen—as a print 
or in digital form—has a story too. It is not an abstract entity brought to the 
present after a logical path designed by history on behalf of posterity. It is the 
survivor of a complex, often random process of selection."? 

Méliès was committed to a regular schedule of new film releases, but he 
protested the adoption of the rental system, whereby film prints were rented 
temporarily for a fixed period of time, rather than sold outright, to exhibitors. 
Méliès competitors at Pathé-Fréres spearheaded film rentals, and as part of 
this process as it was originally conceived in 1907, film prints were chemically 
stripped of their images after making their way through the rental cycle and then 
re-emulsioned for reuse: “As of 1909, half of the projection prints distributed 
by Pathé had been obtained from recycled material." Although the practice of 
cannibalizing prints was discontinued after Pathé constructed a factory to man- 
ufacture raw celluloid (thus achieving horizontal integration to complement the 
vertical integration the company had achieved through regional distribution and 
exhibition subsidiaries), the life cycle of Pathé's positive prints continued to con- 
clude with their compulsory destruction.” The very structure of the rental sys- 
tem dictated planned obsolescence. Méliés, however, may have concurred with 
one 1909 commentator, who ridiculed the film rental system by comparing its 
premise to a tailor who demanded a suit back after four months, a milliner who 
requested the return of a hat after fifteen days, or a seller who expected a pair of 
bottines to be returned after they had been worn.” 

Méliés' peak year of productivity as a filmmaker was in 1908, when both of 
his studios were operating at near full capacity. But, Méliès film productions 
diminished considerably the following year, when his films were distributed by 
Gaumont, halting completely in 1910 while he was occupied with the produc- 
tion of a traveling stage show.” Méliés managed to finance the production of six 
more films with the benefit ofa sizable loan from Pathé, which distributed four of 
the six, but profits were minimal.” In 1914, reeling from financial losses, Méliès 
attempted to sell some of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin' most precious artifacts 
in order to raise money and remain solvent, but he was unsuccessful and ended 
up subleasing the Théâtre Robert-Houdin for the duration of the war. In 1917, 
Méliès converted his second studio into a live performance venue, the Théâtre des 
Variétés Artistiques, where a stock company that included Méliès, his daughter 
Georgette Méliès, son André Méliès, and both of their respective spouses (fellow 
actors Amand Fontaine and Raymonde Matho) performed opera, operetta, and 
comic opera—a musical theater venture that merits a book all its own.” 
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A Fateful Bonfire 


Proceeds from the Théâtre des Variétés Artistiques and the Théâtre 
Robert-Houdin were not enough to pay back Pathé's loan. Méliès later wrote he 
was “overwhelmed by enormous losses of money during the War” and was obliged 
to sell the Montreuil property.” “I had so many debts,” Méliès later recalled, “that 
I was unable to prevent the sale of all my goods.”*° 

The year 1923 turned out to be what Malthête-Méliès called “the year of 
catastrophes”: the land in Montreuil the Méliès family had owned since 1860 
was sold. The Théatre Robert-Houdin, which Méliés had directed since 1888, 
was demolished as part of a public works project to extend the boulevard Hauss- 
mann." Méliès office and film laboratory in the passage de l'Opéra was also 
razed, along with several bookstores, bars, a shoeshine parlor, and an Italian 
restaurant, according to one account of the time. This is when all of the doc- 
umentation of the Théatre Robert-Houdin, including the financial records 
(receipts, cash-books, payroll) —“in a word, everything written,” according to 
Méli¢s—perished.*? Comparable records of Méliès filmmaking seem to have 
met the same fate.** One of the only things that survived is a fragment of the 
interior decoration of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, several painted roses, which 
Méliès daughter-in-law Raymonde Matho plucked from the rubble.’ 

Much of the vast amount of material Méliès had accumulated from a long 
career in theater and cinema was discarded or destroyed in 1923. When the 
Montreuil property was divided into several parcels and sold, the buildings on 
the property had to be emptied. These structures included his original filmmak- 
ing studio, an adjoining scene shop, costume shop, and dressing rooms, along 
with the Théatre des Variétés Artistiques, which was itself adjoined by dressing 
rooms, office space, and a film laboratory.6 What accumulated there was the 
material remains of Méliés’ prolific output as a producer of films and theatrical 
spectacle over a period of thirty-five years. In addition to the scenery and props 
used to make numerous films, Méliès had also held onto the many settings he 
had painted himself for the Théâtre des Variétés Artistiques, storing much of it 
in a rented shed across the street from his Montreuil property—one of the first 
structures emptied. The scenery was sold to a theatrical impresario, as were the 
costumes." A large attic was jam-packed with “all the props from the films [. . .] 
heads and bodies of Selenites from Voyage dans la Lune piled up haphazardly in 
one corner."*? Some of this was sold to a junk dealer, but “the sets, the theater 
seats, and the equipment from the world’s first film studio had to be abandoned 


on site.”®? 
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FIGURE 1.5. Painted roses from the interior decoration of the 


Théatre Robert-Houdin, private collection, rights reserved. 


Film canisters were not as unwieldy as scenery and some of the larger props, 
but they nevertheless took up storage space at a time when Méliès and his ex- 
tended family (which now included Méliès granddaughter Madeleine Fontaine, 
born in 1923, later Madeleine Malthête-Méliès) was squatting in a small apart- 
ment above the Théâtre des Variétés Artistiques. But, nitrate films were a serious 
fire hazard and could not be stored there nor in any of the homes or shops where 
Méliès had squirreled away other smaller, less flammable items for safekeeping. 
Malthéte-Méliés writes that in 1923 Méliès “burned most of his films in the 
garden to which he had temporary access” on the Montreuil property.” The con- 
flagration must have been difficult to extinguish given how flammable nitrate 
film is: “There is absolutely no way to douse the flames, as the cellulose nitrate 
gives off the oxygen that feeds the fire even if submerged under water, covered 
in sand, or sprayed with extinguishers of any kind, whether using carbonic acid 
or other substances. [...] The real danger comes from the deadly smoke emitted 
by the burning nitrocellulose: if inhaled, its toxic cloud can kill humans and 
animals within minutes."?! 
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Méliès also disposed of the negatives. According to Malthête-Méliès, “the com- 
plete collection of five hundred negatives that Georges Méliès had filmed [...] was 
given to a salvager who planned to extract the celluloid and silver salts. This was 
an irrevocable loss."?? Méliès knew just how irreplaceable negatives were. In May 
1907, the New York branch office had been burglarized. The most devastating 
loss was some fifty negatives that were never recovered and were likely used to 
produce counterfeits nearly identical to authorized prints of these same titles.” 
In Paris, Méliès kept a second set of negatives in his laboratory in the passage de 
l'Opéra, where he took great precautions to secure them. Indeed, André Méliès 
recalled that his father kept the negatives locked in iron boxes affixed with han- 
dles so that he could throw them to safety in case of a fire?* In 1923, however, 
the imminent destruction of the passage de l'Opéra left Méliès no place to store 
them and so he sold his remaining negatives as scrap, but they had relatively little 
value. Legend has it that some of the celluloid from Méliès’ negatives was recycled 
to make shoe heels, thus effecting a highly circuitous material return to Méliès’ 
beginnings in footwear manufacturing, but this is impossible to verify.” (Shoe 
heels and eyelets were frequently made of celluloid, and Jean-Louis Méliès held a 
patent for a method of affixing shoe heels.??) The sale of nearly a ton of lead from 
the sinks and plumbing in the film laboratory was somewhat more profitable, 
although it took three people a week to remove it all and their skin turned tem- 
porarily blue in the process from toxic levels of lead exposure?" 

Ina 1930 letter, Méliès wrote, “I have destroyed in 1923 all my negatives and 
positive films. I had all of them since the No One, (la partie de Cartes), untill 
[sic] the last number” By destroying all of his negatives and positive prints, 
Méliès went on, “I recognize that I have been quite stupid. But I could not think 
that I could require, one day, these films.””? Why continue storing hundreds 
of highly flammable canisters of celluloid nitrate films? How could he have 
known that old films would have any future value? Once outdated or physically 
worn out, as they generally were within a few years, films had limited value and 
were therefore typically disposed of like other kinds of objects bought and sold 
through catalogue and retail sales around the turn of the century. 

To date, some three hundred of Méliès’ films are still considered lost: no phys- 
ical copies are known to exist or have yet been identified. Lost films are a struc- 
turing absence in Méliès’ oeuvre—a glaring absence that is often mentioned but 
is difficult to address since what remains of these films are texts, unpublished 
and published, as well as images, photographed and drawn, that have survived 
despite the loss of the corresponding film prints.'°° In a number of cases, only 
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titles survive, and in other cases, like Méliés’ “Star” Films catalogue numbers 
280, 1467-1475, 1486-1494—made in 1900, 1908, and 1909, respectively— 
not even the titles are known.’ As Allyson Nadia Field points out, “Film history 
is a history of survivors, and scholarly writing is consequently disproportionally 
weighted toward extant films" Méliès Boots takes up part of Field’s charge to 
“apply the same scholarly curiosity and inquiry to so-called lost films that we do 
with extant film artifacts” and to “go beyond accumulating filmographic data 
to ask the same questions of nonextant films, with adapted methodologies, as 


we would ask of film history’s survivors.”!° 


Celluloid, Paper, and Posterity 


For many lost Méliès films, the celluloid has vanished, leaving only paper. No 
print or fragment of LArmoire des frères Davenport [lost] is known to survive, 
for example; what has survived is a drawing, a production still, and a six-sentence 
catalogue description." For thirty-six films Méliès produced in 1903-1904, 
however, surviving paper prints were later transmuted into celluloid. Since Gas- 
ton Méliès (who managed the New York branch office of Méliès “Star” Films) 
deposited long strips of paper contact printed from the negatives with the Li- 
brary of Congress to secure copyright protection in the United States for these 
titles, during the 1950s, these paper prints were painstakingly re-photographed 
during the 1950s to produce 16mm projection prints of a number of titles.” 
But, Gaston Méliès used production stills to make subsequent U.S. copyright 
deposits and the still photographs of backdrops he deposited with the Library 
of Congress between 1904 and 1909 (some fifty-five of which have survived) 
cannot readily be used to reconstitute the corresponding films. 

Other kinds of paper documents must suffice for film titles for which cellu- 
loid copies, paper prints, or photographs do not survive. “Scholarly research has 
identified some materials as being especially relevant to a better knowledge of si- 
lent cinema (they are often referred to as ‘ephemera’: not by any means to dimin- 
ish their importance, but to simply indicate that—like the films themselves— 
most of these artefacts were intended for use over a very short timespan).”"% This 
part of the film historical record includes “the vast galaxy of surviving papers: 
production lists, photographs, actors’ memoirs, account books, legal documents, 
telegrams, reviews, posters, music scores, copyrights and minutes of meetings.” 
The catalogues used to market Méliès films to buyers constitute some of the 


most important material traces apart from the films themselves. Like the films 
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advertised within them, these film catalogues are mechanically reproduced ar- 
tifacts that survive in small numbers of copies with respect to the number that 
were presumably originally printed. 

Catalogues, like other forms of printed matter, are “subgenres of the docu- 
ment,” Lisa Gitelman points out, “but they are also familiar material objects to 
be handled—to be shown and saved, saved and shown—in different ways."!? 
Catalogues, promotional materials, and letterhead were produced by “so-called 
job printing,” which Gitelman describes as “a porous category used to designate 
commercial printing on contract—often small jobs—standing in habitual dis- 
tinction from the periodical press and ‘book work, in the nineteenth-century 
printers’ argot.” Gitelman writes, “this sector of the economy has gone missing 
from media history, encountered if at all in that most unglamorous and miscel- 
laneous of bibliographical and archival designations, ephemera,” adding, “Books 
are for keeps, but job printing—if it survives—tends to reside in collections of 
ephemera."!? Michael Twyman notes, “whereas books have been preserved in 
libraries from ancient times, and in more recent centuries have been joined there 
by newspapers and periodicals, most printed ephemera have survived only by 
chance. Some libraries accept them, others do not; most regard them as of only 
marginal concern, and they are not normally included in arrangements for legal 
deposit.”!"! 

These ephemera include Méliès’ film catalogues and the four-page feuilles spé- 
ciales (special sheets) Méliès used to advertise a number of the films he produced, 
including Jeanne d'Arc and the series of films (all lost) he made in conjunction 
with the 1900 Exposition Universelle in Paris."? Méliès also had one-page two- 
sided flyers printed to advertise Le Petit Chaperon Rouge [lost], Le Cake-Walk 
infernal, Voyage dans la Lune, and other films.'? How many such so-called 
feuilles spéciales may have been printed in these or other formats are unknown 
because “most ephemera produced throughout history has been lost. [. ..] It has 
simply been discarded, having outlived its immediate purpose.” 

Often uncredited, job printers produced a great many "documents that [had] 
relevance only for a short time, normally the day or days of the event or situation 
they relate[d] to." Many documents Méliès had printed were meant to remain 
in circulation for at least a few months and at most a few years, including thirty 
surviving issues of Méliés American catalogue supplements variously dated 
1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906, which were printed regularly to promote the latest 
releases and vary in length from one to ten pages. Some supplements contain 


several successive catalogue numbers, along with short printed descriptions of 


Joe Petit Chaperon Rouge 


: Piece Féérique en 12 Tableaux, à grand spectacle 


Scénario, Décors, Trucs et Mise en scéne de. G MELIES 


Changement de Décors fondants 


TABLEAUX 
La Pâtisserie du Père Latourte (Scéne comique). 
La Grande-Rue du Village (Départ du Petit Chaperon Rouge}. 
La Forêt — Rencontre du Loup (Pont et Rivière). 
Ronde des Ecolières. 


op OW ye 


Le Moulin de la Galette (Décor machine). 
6 L> Meunier Sans-Souci et son âne Fouinard (Seine comtque). 
7 La Chaumière de Mére-Grand (Changements à one ef transformations) 


8 La Chambre de Mère-Grand (Arrivée du Loup. Lutte avec Mère- 
Grand — Scène comique). 


9 La Poursuite (Grand défilé des Pátissiers). 
10 Les Gorges Rocheuses et le Torrent (La Mor! du Long]. 
11 Retour au Village (Grand défilé triomphal et Ballet). 
12 Apothéose --- Triomphe du Petit Chaperon Rouge. (Tableau à 


transformations). 


— 


(SUJET COMPLET: 8 Films) 
Longueur: 160 métres 


“Durée de Projection: 12 minutes 


PRIX: A980 FRANCS NET 
Coloris en plus: 360 francs net 


Cette vue n’est vendue qu’en une seule pièce. 


FIGURE 1.6. Le Petit Chaperon Rouge flyer, private collection, rights reserved. 
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each film; other supplements contain more detailed descriptions of longer films 
that are divided into numbered tableaus and illustrated with photographs." 
(The “tableau” was Méliès’ preferred designation for a segment of a longer film, 
although segues from one tableau to the next are not necessarily marked by cuts 
or dissolves, the latter generally serving as Méliés method of transitioning from 
one location to another.) 

Film catalogues are what literary theorist Gérard Genette terms “epitexts,” 
part of his larger category of “paratexts”: “The epitext is any [. . .] element not ma- 
terially appended to the text [. . .] but circulating, as it were, freely, in a virtually 
limitless physical and social space." The title of a work, in Genette's schema, 
is a "peritext" (another subset of the paratext) since it is “materially appended to 
the text,” but for many Méliés films that were not issued with a title printed on 
the strip of film, even the title is an epitext that circulated independently of the 
film and would have differed depending upon the national context. Genette 
notes, "paratexts without texts do exist. [. . .] [T]here are certainly works—lost 
or aborted—about which we know nothing except their titles. [. ..] These titles, 
standing alone, certainly provide food for thought!" It is worth adding that 
there are also epitexts without texts—for lost works—although Genette does 
not mention this specifically. In such cases, the epitexts assume far greater im- 
portance, especially when the epitexts are discursive enough to constitute texts 
in their own right, like some film catalogue descriptions. 

Méliès knowingly exaggerated the number of films he had made by claiming 
to have produced four thousand."? Jacques Malthéte estimates that the more 
than 520 films Méliés did make totaled around thirty-five kilometers, outtakes 
and copies not included.'”! Efforts to compile the complete Méliès filmography 
are one set of attempts to grapple with Méliès’ voluminous output, and it seems 
noteworthy how much filmographic research has been part of Méliès scholar- 
ship. Filmographies work to itemize for posterity what circulated formerly as 
celluloid. Although very incomplete lists of Méliès films were compiled earlier, 
more comprehensive filmographic research on Méliès began with the work of 
film historian Georges Sadoul. The first version of Sadoul’s Méliès filmography 
was published in 1947 as “An Index to the Creative Work of Georges Méliès,” 
which enumerated all of the Méliès film titles that Sadoul was able to document, 
fifty of which he had also managed to locate prints of in film archives and pri- 
vate collections.? For the hundreds of titles he could not locate, Sadoul found 
crucial information in Méliès 1908 American catalogue in particular. While 
working concurrently on his multivolume Histoire générale du cinéma, Sadoul 
noted in a 1942 letter to a fellow film historian that film catalogues were “often 
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the only contemporaneous documents” available given the absence of so many 
of the films, and “studying them carefully allows one to learn almost all of the 


»124 


essentials. But one is practically lost without them. 


Crazyloff's Journey; Or, Méliés and Material Culture 


Méliès Boots aims to restore the vital connections between Méliès’ cinema and 
a range of relevant material practices and material culture artifacts, including 
Méliés' film catalogues and other kinds of more or less ephemeral documents. 
It is a work of film history that borrows from studies of visual culture, which 
"can include anything from painting, [and] sculpture, [. ..] to photography, film, 
[. . .] fashion, medical and scientific imaging, the graphic and print culture of 
newspapers, magazines|,] and advertising, the architectural and social spaces of 
museums, galleries, exhibitions, and other private and public environments of the 
everyday"? In their multivolume compendium Visual Culture, Joanne Morra 
and Marquard Smith insist that visual culture studies must “continue engender- 
ing new objects or mobilizing more established things in new ways.""* This impe- 
tus to discover new objects dovetails with Elsaesser’s appropriation of the methods 
of media archaeology for film historiography: “Media archaeology would then 
be something like a revision of (as well as an extension to) classical film history, 
with a wider scope of pertinent phenomena and more inclusive in its understand- 
ing of the visual and material culture that is relevant to a historical analysis of 
cinema”? Media archaeology largely concerns “the non-visual,” Jussi Parikka 
writes, “transporting it from investigation of texts to material culture as well.”!”* 

Approaching Méliès through material culture should dislodge two binaries 
that have long been promulgated by film theorists as well as film historians. The 
first binary opposes Méliès and Lumière, contrasting Méliès’ studio-produced 
fiction films with the Lumières’ nonfiction films shot on location.” This op- 
position is complicated by a closer look at Méliès’ filmography, which contains 


13? Consistent with his 


a number of actualities and reconstructed actualities. 
work as a caricaturist, I would add that Méliés was a cultural producer who 
consistently—although almost always humorously—responded to the realities 
of the modern world. Like the caricatures he drew, in which real individuals 
and objects were represented, even though their particulars were grotesquely 
distorted, Méliès cinema was often both reality-based and completely fantastic. 
The second binary opposes Méliès and Pathé, contrasting Méliès ostensibly ar- 
tisanal methods with the industrial model pursued by his competitors at Pathé, 


sometimes yoking this opposition to a story of the industrialization of cinema 
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that bypassed Méliès during the first decade of the twentieth century.'*’ While 
this perspective has validity, its underlying conception of industrialization is 
insufficiently nuanced. Indeed, Méliès pursued aspects of the industrial system 
that emerged in the wake of the Second Industrial Revolution, some derived 
from prior experiences in footwear manufacturing. Méliès’ mode of film pro- 
duction made widespread use of Second Industrial Revolution technologies and 
newly formulated materials produced through modern organic chemistry. 

The proliferation of objects that came with the Second Industrial Revolution's 

surge in production capabilities is indexed by the sheer density of Méliès’ mise-en- 
scène, which often shows profilmic spaces replete with objects. Specific objects 
recur, like the bust of the namesake of Méliès’ magic theater, Jean Eugène Rob- 
ert-Houdin, which is a more or less incidental prop in Robert Macaire et Bertrand, 
Les mésaventures d'un photographe, Les illusions fantaisistes, and Hydrothérapie 
fantastique? Similarly, the sumptuously embroidered robe Méliès wore in the 
first two tableaus of Voyage dans la Lune (which survives at the Cinémathéque 
francaise) can also be seen in LAlchimiste Parafaragamus ou la Cornue infernale 
as well as in Hallucinations pharmaceutiques ou le truc du potard. ? 

Consistent with Méliès’ early experience in fashion, some of the most con- 
sequential objects in his films are articles of clothing or accessories. Sometimes 
fashion accessories have fantastical and marvelous properties like the epony- 
mous hat, umbrella, and fan, respectively, in Le Chapeau a surprises, Le Parapluie 

fantastique, and Le Merveilleux Éventail vivant. Each of these films endows a 
French-produced fashion good prized by consumers of the late-nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries with magical qualities. Other times, less individually 
distinct items of clothing are the locus of illusionism, as in Méliés’ films that 
feature instantaneous changes of clothing as in Dix chapeaux en soixante secondes 
[lost], L'Homme protée [lost], Le Réveil d'un monsieur pressé, Les Costumes an- 
imés [lost], La Chaise à porteurs enchantée, and others.?* Boots and shoes specifi- 
cally are foregrounded at various points in the mise-en-scène of Méliès films like 
LAuberge ensorcelée, Le Réveil d'un monsieur pressé, Cendrillon, Barbe-Bleue, Le 
repas fantastique, La Guirlande merveilleuse, Les Mousquetaires de la reine |lost], 
LAuberge du bon repos, Le Système du docteur Souflamort [lost], Les Quat'Cents 
Farces du diable, La Nouvelle Peine de mort |lost], La Cuisine de l'ogre, Why That 
Actor Was Late, The Woes of Roller Skaters, Tribulation or the Misfortunes of a 
Cobbler, La Gigue merveilleuse [lost], and Cendrillon ou la Pantoufle merveille- 
use, among others." 

But, the trajectory of Méliès Boots is organized not as a catalogue of ob- 
jects seen in Méliès films, but as a series of historical encounters with selected 
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materials and material practices that surrounded Méliès work as a footwear and 
film manufacturer. If a “stability of film historical methodologies” has meant 
that historical research has proceeded in some sense in “a straight and steady 
line" (as one commentator puts it), this book offers a very different tack.” It 
takes inspiration from the most conspicuous use of the term “Incohérent” in 
Méliès’ oeuvre. Publicity materials circulated for the film Voyage a travers l'im- 
possible indicate that the first tableau of the film takes place at "L'Institut de 
Geographie Incohérente,” which corresponds to the location “The Institute of 
Incoherent Geography" in Méliès’ American catalogue, where the film was ti- 
tled An Impossible Voyage. Prospective purchasers in the United States could 
choose a 1233-foot version of the film with “Duration of exhibit about 25 min- 
utes” or a version of the same length with “Coloring,” as well as a version “with 
new finish” that added 181 feet, which was also available with “Coloring.”!* 

A hand-colored version of Voyage a travers l'impossibleis extant, but no copies 
are known to exist of the “Supplementary Section,” which consisted of three 
additional tableaus. In these lost supplemental tableaus, the travelers, according 
to a surviving catalogue description, “in spite of their fortunate return, bitterly 
reproach the wretched man for having lost in the course of the voyage more 
than half of the material which had cost them so much to construct.”!” After 
the travelers vent their frustrations on the leader of the expedition, the engineer 
Crazyloff (Méliès), this lost “Supplementary Section” depicted a magical recov- 
ery of all that had been materially dispersed during the preceding expedition: 


Crazyloff is suddenly seized with an idea [for] something marvelous. [...] He 
leads the savants to the top of the tower of the Institute and orders brought 
up an electro-magnet of enormous size. By passing a current of 20,000 volts 
through the magnet he makes it strong enough to draw and pull back the 
automobile lost in Switzerland, the train lost in the sun, and the submarine 
lost in the sea. [...] Crazyloff turns on the current, and suddenly the train, 
the auto, the balloon and the submarine come back from the four corners of 


space and fix themselves upon the arms of the electro-magnet.'“° 


Like many lost Méliès films that will probably never be “found,” we will likely 
never see this stunning supplement to Voyage à travers l'impossible, but its ma- 
terial emphasis is clear.!#! 

The spectacle of a complete and immediate reclamation of all that was 
“lost”—or at least everything made of metal—during the film’s admittedly im- 
possible journey would have served as an even more impossible coda to Voyage 


à travers l'impossible. The transposition of this film scenario to the material 
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culture Méliès generated in his long career has served me as a historian fantasy, 
although no archival electromagnet—no matter how powerful—could ever pos- 
sibly have done the trick. The full accumulation would no doubt have proven 
far more unwieldy than the rich collection of material that Malthéte-Méliés and 
the Cinémathèque Méliès have managed to gather in more than sixty years. 
It will forever remain a fantasy more fantastic than the comprehensive survey of 
Méliès’ work to which Cherchi Usai alluded or the complete Méliès filmography 
to which Sadoul and Malthéte have aspired. 

Recognizing both the magnitude of the material loss and the inherent im- 
possibility of comprehensiveness, Méliès Boots instead offers a more selective 
and thoroughly Incohérent geography that corresponds less to actual locations 
within and beyond Paris than to a series of discontinuous sites selected from 
an assemblage of industries and practices. The arrangement of the chapters is 
loosely chronological, beginning with the work of Méliès and his family in shoe 
manufacturing and proceeding through a series of examples of materials and ma- 
terial practices that relate to his work as a caricaturist, magic theater director, and 
cinéaste. Like Voyage à travers l'impossible, which careens from Switzerland to the 
Sun and then under the sea, the trajectory of the journey is not a straight line, 
but rather a zig-zag—one of the quintessential graphic motifs of Incohérent art. 

Chapter 1, “Artisanal Manufacturing,” historicizes the Méliès family foot- 
wear business, which was founded by Jean-Louis Méliès during the 1840s. It 
traces the growth of the Maison Méliès and the formation of the Société Méliès 
at the start of the Second Industrial Revolution. Comparing the de luxe foot- 
wear and films produced, respectively, by Méliès pére and fils, reveals several 
unexpected homologies. Both were “artisan manufacturers” who relied on fac- 
tories in which industrial materials, methods, and machinery were combined 
with more artisanal handiwork. 

Chapter 2, “Incohérent Infrastructure, Incohérent Fashion” reframes existing 
accounts of the Incohérents by recalling that the very first Incohérent art expo- 
sition was a direct response to a modern urban tragedy, the rue François-Miron 
catastrophe, a horrific 1882 Paris gas explosion that resulted from flawed infra- 
structure. The Incohérents responded to the dysfunction and disconnections 
that characterized modern life with a series of absurd and entirely ephemeral 
creations, and this sensibility even found a footing in the margins of the French 
footwear industry, where the Incohérents and the distinctive “pointy shoes” 
with which they were associated incited contemporaneous comment. 

Chapter 3, “Stretching the Caricatural Aesthetic,” takes stock of the impor- 
tance of drawing for Méliès’ aesthetic, examining the series of caricatures he 
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published pseudonymously. Rather than reading these caricatures symbolically, 
this chapter looks closely at the iconography of Méliès published drawings along 
with unpublished drawings made in preparation for films and theater produc- 
tions and ex post facto drawings made decades later. Drawing was the founda- 
tion of Méliès’ scenography and mise-en-scène because it allowed for erasure, 
“plasmaticness,” and radical changes of scale and disproportionality. 

Chapter 4, “Modern Laughter and the Genre Méliès,” considers what Méliès 
and others termed the “genre Méliès.” Méliès has long been associated with trick 
films and special effects, but this chapter focuses on the absurd juxtapositions 
and unexpected transformations Méliès mobilized to provoke “modern laugh- 
ter.” It argues that the genre Méliès had a foundational material relationship to 
Second Industrial Revolution materials like celluloid, acetone, and other prod- 
ucts of modern organic chemistry, which Méliés used to make people and things 
appear to disappear. 

Chapter 5, “The New Profession of the Cinéaste,” examines the methods and 
some of the individuals that animated film manufacturing at Méliès Montreuil 
studios. Like the factory that was operated by the Société Méliès, Méliès film- 
making studios combined Second Industrial Revolution technology with skilled 
labor. Looking closely at the illustrated version of Méliès “Les Vues Cinémato- 
graphiques” alongside Méliès’ recollections and those of a number of his collab- 
orators allows us to detail what comprised the new Second Industrial Revolution 
métier, which Méliès later described as “the new profession of the cinéaste.” 

The Conclusion, “Toy Stories,” uses the years Méliés spent selling toys and 
candy in the Gare Montparnasse as a point-of-arrival, contending that Méliès’ 
work as a toy retailer during the 1920s and early 1930s was consistent with ele- 
ments of play in his work as a filmmaker. By looking at some of the toys available 
in turn-of-the-century Paris, it suggests dimensions of tactility and interactiv- 
ity that were never fully available to Méliès’ audiences, but directly adjacent to 
them. In doing so, I propose an expanded history of cinema informed by media 
archaeology that includes hand-held amusements analogous to those that pro- 
liferate today. 

Contemporary viewers can readily watch versions of many of Méliès’ films on 
hand-held digital devices because his entire body of work entered the public do- 
main in 2009, seventy years after his death as per French law. * This has allowed 
for previously unprecedented opportunities to see surviving Méliès films, al- 
beit at unspecified frame rates with added titles, music, and in some cases newly 
recorded voice-over narration.“ The convenience of streaming has given the 
sheer visibility of Méliés’ films a tremendous boost, but it is worth recalling the 
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machines, materials, and labor that made Méliès cinematic activities possible in 
the first place. Similarly, the digitization of periodicals, books, and other histor- 
ical documents has facilitated historical research on Méliès and countless other 
topics, allowing me remote digital access to many useful primary sources. But, it 
was the materiality of the research process that proved most crucial for this book, 
even if “writing” it was done entirely with keystrokes on laptop computers—and 
one gold-colored 13-inch 2019 MacBook Air in particular, beneath my fingers 
at this very moment. Physical encounters with undigitized sources—unwieldy 
bound volumes of oversized caricature journals, 35mm films requiring careful 
handling and some measure of manual dexterity to manipulate, and countless 
archival boxes and folders containing one-of-a-kind documents—provided me 


with crucial evidence while crucially inspiring my approach. 


CHAPTER I 


Artisanal Manufacturing 


N ONE OF THE earliest published accounts of Méliès boots, from 1855, a 

knowledgeable observer found fault with the cut of a pair of riding boots 

made by the Maison Méliès, claiming that—although the apparent defect 
was not visible to the untrained eye—the boots would not fit snugly because of 
how the leather was cut.' This criticism highlights the disjunction between a 
visual examination of an article of clothing and the wearer’s physical encounter 
with its material construction. It also implicitly suggests the shortcomings of 
footwear that was mass produced in standard sizes rather than made to measure 
for the exact size and shape of one individual’s feet, ankles, and calves. But, most 
apposite here, it points to the paramount importance of cutting for footwear 
manufacture in all of its forms, a quality that was equally important for Méliès’ 
later film practice. 

The namesake of the Maison Méliès was Jean-Louis Méliès, who had learned 
the trade of the cordonnier-bottier during seven years as a journeyman on the 
Tour de France as an initiate of the Compagnons Cordonniers-Bottiers du De- 
voir. Cordonnier designated a craftsman capable of making shoes of all kinds 
except boots, which were the handiwork of the bottier.* The Tour de France was 
the itinerant apprenticeship during which compagnons learned all of the aspects 
ofa manual profession from master craftsmen in towns and cities along the route 
while lodging with fellow compagnons and absorbing the specific quasi-Masonic 
rituals that were associated with their order of compagnonnage After becoming 
a full-fledged compagnon, Jean-Louis Méliès settled in Paris, marrying Cather- 
ine Schuering (whom he met while both were working in a shoemaking work- 
shop) in 1843.4 In 1845, Jean-Louis Méliès was working on the rue Beaubourg 
as a cordonnier en chambre making boots and shoes to order, soon pivoting to 
making “shoes for commercial sale with mechanical methods.” By 1853, the 
first year “Méliès, bottier” appeared in Paris city directories, Jean-Louis Méliès 
was the proprietor of two different workshops in the second arrondissement.‘ 
In 1855, the high quality of Méliès men’s footwear (notwithstanding certain 
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critical comments about the cut of Méliès riding boots) was confirmed at the 
1855 Exposition Universelle in Paris, where several pairs of Méliès boots were 
showcased at the Palais de l'Industrie in a massive vitrine in which outstanding 
examples of French footwear were displayed. The Maison Méliès was awarded 
a bronze medal.’ This was the first of a number of commendations the brand 
would receive during the ensuing decades, when the firm branched out to include 
women's footwear and was subsequently incorporated as the Société Méliès. 

At least two of Méliès’ films, L'Auberge ensorcelée and L'Auberge du bon repos, 
show Méliès removing tall riding boots. The boots Méliès wears and then takes 
off in these films are presumably like the pair at the 1855 Exposition Universelle, 
but it is difficult to discern the fit and impossible even to confirm that the boots 
were made by Méliès. In LAuberge ensorcelée, Méliès plays a visitor to a haunted 
inn. Arriving to stay the night, he sets his suitcase and umbrella down on the 
bed, where they vanish. As he gets undressed, articles of his clothing begin to 
move and then vanish: his helmet flies off the bureau and slides across the floor; 
his coat flies onto the wall and then disappears overhead; and his trousers levi- 
tate out of the top of the frame. Meanwhile, a candlestick disappears from the 
bureau and reappears on the nightstand, exploding in a puff of smoke after he 
lights it. As he sits down in a chair, the chair vanishes, then reappears in another 
place. After managing to sit down, he removes his boots. But, after the boots are 
set down on the floor, they slide across the room and out of the frame, eluding 
his grasp. As he lies down, the bed disappears beneath him, but reappears; both 
the night stand and the bureau disappear completely. Visibly flummoxed, he 
flees the room through the door in his stockinged feet. 

In the ironically titled L'Auberge du bon repos, a restful night's sleep is likewise 
impossible. Méliès plays a visitor to a larger and more well-appointed inn staffed 
by two employees that also appears to be haunted. Objects, including what ap- 
pear to be the same pair of riding boots, similarly move mysteriously on their 
own. After being shown into the room, Méliès awkwardly kicks off the boots 
he is wearing while standing, visibly unsteady on his feet. A servant places the 
boots neatly at the foot of a clothes rack where his clothes have been draped and 
leaves the room, “The boots become animated and [. . .] began to dance about 
the room,” as the events of the film are described in Méliés’ American catalogue, 
"The poor intoxicated fellow goes after them, but the boots ascend the wall and 
disappear in the ceiling"? Although the riding boots are among a number of 
different objects that move autonomously in both L'Auberge du bon repos and 
LAuberge ensorcelée, riding boots that move and walk on their own take on spe- 
cial significance in light of the Méliés family footwear business. 
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FIGURE 1.1. L'Auberge ensorcelée digital frame enlargement. 


Tom Gunning makes an “analogy between object animation and Marx’s descrip- 
tion of the commodity fetish,” suggestively pointing out, “Firstly, the animation 
of objects gives them the appearance of having a power of their own; secondly, 
the occluding of the actual work of human hands creates this illusion through 
a process in which awareness of the actual producers of the illusion is systemati- 
cally eliminated.” Gunning relates this to Marx’s 


discussion of the commodity in the first volume of Das Kapital [that] 
traces the construction ofa table from raw material, asserting that its great- 
est transformation comes not from its construction, but as “soon as it steps 
forth as a commodity . .. [I]t is changed into something transcendent. It 
not only stands with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to all other 
commodities, it stands on its head and evolves out of its wooden brain gro- 
tesque ideas, far more wonderful than 'table-turning ever was." 


Marx’s allusion here, as Gunning points out, is to “the Spiritualist movement's 
‘modern manifestations’ [. . .] table turnings [.. .] [and] apparently unmotivated 
movement of objects.”!? 

In L'Auberge ensorcelée and L'Auberge du bon repos, riding boots spring spec- 
tacularly into motion as commodities and—more specifically—as fashion ar- 
ticles that prove unruly and ultimately impossible to control. It seems equally 
significant that the character in the film whose grasp the riding boots elude 
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also happens to be the maker of the film and a former bootmaker. Unlike the 
animated objects Gunning discusses, which were created through the cinematic 
trick of exposing the film strip one frame at a time and moving the object incre- 
mentally between the exposures, the movements of the boots in Méliès L4u- 
berge ensorcelée and LAuberge du bon repos appear to be the result of a profilmic 
trick accomplished in real time in front of the camera. Boots that moved on 
their own comprised a familiar theatrical effect at the time these films were 
made. Although Gunning’s citation of Marx still seems apposite, I am less 
interested in the magical qualities that commodification endowed to mate- 
rial objects than in Marx’s analysis of the obverse quality of the commodity, 
described as the “invisible bond uniting the various branches of trade” in the 
process of manufacture." 

To explain the “invisible bond” concealed within the manufactured com- 
modity, Marx’s chosen example was the process of “making [. . .] leather into 
boots,” which he described as a prototypical example of how commodity pro- 
ducers, “by adding fresh labour, and therefore more value to the value in hand,” 
created surplus value. By Marx’s reckoning, “the value ofa commodity" was cal- 
culated “not only by the quantity of labour which the labourer directly bestows 
upon that commodity, but also by the labour contained in the means of produc- 
tion. For instance, the value of a pair of boots depends, not only on the cobbler’s 
labour, but also on the value of the leather, wax, thread, &c.”!° Elsewhere, Marx 
reverse engineered the material and labor concealed within a pair of boots: 


For instance the cattle-breeder produces hides, the tanner makes the hides 
into leather, and the shoemaker, the leather into boots. Here the thing pro- 
duced by each of them is but a step towards the final form, which is the 
product of all their labours combined. There are, besides, all the various 
industries that supply the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the shoemaker 
with the means of production." 


Anatomizing footwear manufacturing reveals the extent to which the French 
shoe and boot industries depended on the large-scale conversion of animal and 
vegetable matter into enormous quantities of tanned, treated, and dyed leather 
for its raw materials.? 

Examining the material contexts that supported the growth of the Méliès 
footwear brand while examining how the Méliès family’s footwear manufac- 
turing process combined the use of raw materials and labor reveals compelling 
parallels with Méliès’ later mode of film production. Méliès footwear and Méliès 
films were both manufactured in similar glassed-in enclosures with Second In- 
dustrial Revolution technologies. Both also privileged the skilled labor of cutting 
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while outsourcing the handicraft of finishing each individual mass-produced 
commodity to numerous female outworkers who were paid, respectively, to 
hand-stitch footwear and hand-color release prints. 


Leather Goods and De Luxe French Fashion 


Most men’s shoes and boots were “entirely made of leather, and this provided 
resistance to rain, mud and bad weather”! Suppliers made leather by treating 
the “raw hides” (peaux vert) of slaughtered cows and, to a lesser extent, sheep, 
goats, and other animals." The Méliès family was related by marriage to the 
Saraux families and the Pallardy families, which were both involved in tanning 
and leather production.’ Making leather was the work of tanners who soaked 
animal skins in water and pulverized tree bark for long periods after depillat- 
ing, washing, bleaching, and drying them. Much leather used for men’s foot- 
wear was black, which required dyeing. Producers made a distinction between 
hard leather and soft leather: the former was used to make soles and the latter 
was used to make other parts of shoes and boots. Soft leather was made pliable, 
smoother, and more regular in thickness by hammering it with mallets and hy- 
draulic machines, the latter introduced in the 1860s.? Around this time, the 
Maison Méliés sourced leather from Madame Croisier, whose leather was used 
by several other leading Paris producers.” 

Leather goods like the boots and shoes manufactured by the Maison Méliès 
and the Société Méliés were among the luxury items that Thorstein Veblen 
classed as “items of conspicuous consumption" that were also a wearable “ex- 
pression of the pecuniary culture" typically worn until they were no longer 
fashionable rather than until they were worn out. Veblen described this as 
"conspicuous waste": 


The imperative requirement of dressing in the latest accredited manner, as 
well as the fact that this accredited fashion constantly changes from season 
to season, is sufficiently familiar to every one. [. ..] Obviously, if each gar- 
ment is permitted to serve for but a brief term, and if none of last season's 
apparel is carried over and made further use of during the present season, 
the wasteful expenditure on dress is greatly increased.” 


Many ofthe shoes and boots sold in Paris, including those produced by Méliés, 
likely ended up with the city's rag-pickers (chiffonniers), who numbered 18,000 
workers, approximately half the number of people employed in the Paris foot- 
wear industry." 
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Histories of fashion elevate the work of dressmaker Charles Frederick Worth, 
who is associated not only with the emergence of modern couture but also with 
industrialized fashion. Worth, as biographer Diana de Marly describes, was “an 
artist, but on an industrial scale." His international renown as a fashion de- 
signer, de Marly contends, was made possible by a sizable industrial operation 
and the global sprawl of modern Second Industrial Revolution infrastructure: 


Yet all that artistic taste, all that glamour and glory could only exist be- 
cause of industry: it was improvements in looms and sewing machines 
which made Worth gowns possible. It was the construction of an interna- 
tional telegraph system which enabled customers to call him from afar. It 
was long-distance locomotives and trans-Atlantic steamers which conveyed 


his goods at unprecedented speed.”** 


De Marly points out that Worth had “1,200 employees” and that “Worth stood 
at the top of an enormous pyramid of fashion suppliers and producers.”” 

The industrialization of fashion extended to the practices of French shoe- 
making, Marie-Josèphe Bossan explains: 


The Second Empire also marks a decisive stage in the history of foot- 
wear, characterized by advances in mechanisation and large-scale indus- 
try. Traditional shoemaking [. . .] was transformed by [. ..] Thimonnier's 
invention of the sewing machine, patented in 1830. A perfect invention, 
the sewing machine made it possible to stitch uppers of soft materials and 
began to spread among shoemakers in 1860. The technique improved their 
production yields, as machines positioned the heel, stitched the upper, and 
attached the upper to the sole. [. . .] Industrial development began to over- 
take hand-made shoes as factories were established and expanded.°° 


This period saw not only the development of new machines but also new materi- 
als such as rubber and gutta-percha, the latter which could be molded into solid, 
lightweight shoe heels.’ Elizabeth Semmelhack writes, 


The industrialization of shoemaking [. . .| made a wide variety of fashionable 
footwear available to women at many different price points. Women who 
could afford fine footwear sought out the exquisite boots made by Jean-Louis 
Francois Pinet. As Charles Frederick Worth was the first haute couture fash- 
ion designer, Jean-Louis Frangois Pinet was the first celebrated shoemaker of 
the modern age.? 
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Both Pinet and Jean-Louis Méliés were traditional made-to-measure cordonnier- 
bottiers who were trained as compagnons before founding leading French shoe 
brands and successful family businesses. 

Like his better-known contemporary Pinet, Jean-Louis Méliès transformed 
himself from crafting made-to-order footwear en chambre and in small work- 
shops to an industriel mass producing de luxe boots and shoes in a factory em- 
ploying more than a hundred workers.? French shoe manufacturing was deeply 
rooted in the traditional practices, personnel, and personal networks of compag- 
nonnage.** Pinet and Jean-Louis Méliès were Compagnons Cordonniers-Bottiers 
du Devoir: both cherished lifelong relationships with fellow compagnons, fortify- 
ing these ties at regular meetings of the Chambre Compagnonnique des Cordon- 
niers and Bottiers du Devoir and by the employment of their fellow compagnons 
throughout the industry.” 

Pinet and Jean-Louis Méliès were also “entrepreneurs du luxe” who prospered 
in Paris during the Second Empire catering to a new class of French and in- 
ternational consumers who could afford higher-priced, high-quality “de luxe” 
products.** Luxury items had formerly been made for royalty, the aristocracy, 
and the very wealthy. But, during the second half of the nineteenth century, 
these products became more readily available to other segments of the popula- 
tion who were now able to afford premium goods, achieving a “democratization” 
of luxury.” Jean-Louis Méliès’ father-in-law Henricus Schueringh had been a 
bootmaker to the Dutch royal court at La Haye, but Jean-Louis Méliès produced 
quality goods for a new class of consumers. As Bossan points out, “the Second 
Empire’s taste for magnificent clothing was matched with opulence in the art of 
the shoe. Examples of these styles, worn by [. . .] the increasingly wealthy bour- 
geoisie, [. . .] they are proof of the traditional expertise handed down from one 
generation to the next, revealing the individuality and the craftsmanship of their 
creators.” Like other “entrepreneurs du luxe,” Jean-Louis Méliès won awards, 
medals, diplomas, and other recognition at various international competitions 
and trade fairs. An image of these laurels was printed on the ephemera that com- 
prise surviving traces of the business.” 

According to oral histories of the Méliès family, the sale of Méliès footwear 
was oriented primarily to the export market. At the 1862 International Ex- 
position in London, Jean-Louis Méliès won an Honorable Mention and was 
lauded as “one of the glories” of the French export business, with a reputation for 
"good fabrication known in France and America.™’ Subsequent indications in 
the trade press confirm that the Méliès brand was especially successful abroad.” 
French shoe manufacturers like Méliès took special pride in the marketability of 
French taste, which made French footwear a prized class of export commodities. 
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FIGURE 1.2. Header used in printed materials distributed by 
the Société Méliès, private collection, rights reserved. 


French footwear manufacturing was concentrated in and around Paris, but 
other French cities supported factories as well. Auguste Frétin produced “de 
luxe” men's footwear “sewn by hand” in a factory located next to the railroad 
station in Auxi-le-Chateau. Frétin published a catalogue, shipped mail orders, 
and stocked several retail stores in Paris.** Frétin’s operations were depicted in 
a series of engravings showing “industrial progress in the fabrication of French 
shoes” published during the 1880s in the trade press. These illustrations show 
the steam-powered Frétin factory, including its shipping and accounting de- 
partments, and one of Frétin’s several Paris stores, bustling with well-dressed 
shoppers among hundreds of pairs of shoes displayed pyramidally on tables and 
in illuminated vitrines.“ 

By the 1880s, French footwear manufacturers—including de luxe Paris pro- 
ducers like the Société Mélits—were inextricably tied to the global economy.“ 
French producers were reliant on foreign markets and on machinery and raw ma- 
terials made outside of France. Regular columns in the French footwear industry 
trade press reported international developments in Europe, North America, and 
South America, along with less frequent dispatches from Asia, Australia, and 
Africa." Developments in the United States, especially in connection with mass 
production of low-priced footwear, were of particular interest. Trains and steam- 
ships dispatched French footwear to markets around the world, but these modes 
of transportation also brought imported products into France. Commentators 
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within the French footwear industry were especially critical of Paris depart- 
ment stores that stocked imported knockoffs of higher-quality French-made 
footwear.**® 


Artisanal Manufacturing 


Jean-Louis Méliès transitioned from making shoes and boots individually on a 
made-to-measure basis to supervising workshops and later a factory where boots 
and shoes were mass produced. Between 1855 and 1870, Jean-Louis Méliès’ 
workforce grew from ten to seventy employees.” In 1878, after more than forty 
years as a cordonnier-bottier and around twenty-five years of running his own 
business, Jean-Louis Méliès incorporated as the Société Méliés.°° That same year 
it was reported that Jean-Louis Méliès “employs workers who are always among 
the most skilled in the capital’! 

Jean-Louis Méliès and his three sons, who were third-generation shoemakers 
on their mother’s side, are exemplars of what business historian Philip Scranton 
describes as “artisan-manufacturers.”* Scranton emphasizes that “the main- 
stream story of the Second Industrial Revolution” tends to focus on the largest 
firms that were incorporated and financed through the sale of shares of stock, 
but “the industrial past is rich with examples of variety and versatility,” including 
many “big businesses [that] remained under family control, rather than having 
dispersed, anonymous shareholders."? Scranton explains, 


specialty manufacturing [w]as an industrial and institutional dynamic 
that paralleled, complemented, and at times conflicted with the achieve- 
ments of [. . .] celebrated mass production corporations. Specialty sectors 
[. . .] initiated technological and organizational transformations distinct 
from, but comparably significant to, the creation of routinized assembly, 
bureaucratic management, and oligopolistic competition. This "other side" 
of the Second Industrial Revolution is complex and diffuse, neither tidy 
nor reducible to formulas.* 


The “custom and specialty goods” that the Société Méliès produced were not 
throughput commodities that made their way from one end of an assembly line 
to the other while being worked on by relatively unskilled laborers along the way. 
These were products that took shape in the hands of skilled laborers working 
with both hand tools and larger machines on a factory floor more loosely orga- 
nized by specific phases ofthe footwear production process, working together on 
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Figure 1.3. Méliès’ drawing of the Société Méliès factory, Cinémathèque Française. 


a more flexible basis to fill orders for specific models and sizes rather than large 
quantities of identical commodities. 

Paris had long been the undisputed capital of international fashion. The 
1880s saw the introduction of economies of scale that helped to make foot- 
wear the fourth-largest industry in Paris, where some 36,000 people were em- 
ployed in the business of making and selling footwear, which was also the 
fourth-largest industry in France. In 1881, the Société Méliès and the entire 
extended Méliès family relocated to a building at 3 and 5, rue Taylor in the 
tenth arrondissement. Jean-Louis Méliès’ several earlier locations appear to 
have been workshops, but this was a full-fledged factory that employed one 
hundred and fifty workers; it was adjoined by a retail store and the company’s 
business offices? 

Méliés made a drawing of the factory interior, dated “c.1880,” which shows an 
expansive space with a high ceiling. Tall windows stand along the left side of a 
vast factory floor. Taller pillars hold up a vast glass ceiling that allows additional 
light onto the factory floor. A long workbench runs the length of the factory 
floor beneath the windows where workers, both male and female, are working; 
gas lamps beneath the windows provide additional illumination, and allowed 
work to be done even when it was dark outside. Square pieces of leather are 
stacked nearby and workers standing at tables on the factory floor are working 
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with different sized pieces. Along the right side of the factory floor a row of large 
machines are arrayed.” 

The filmmaking studio Méliés put into operation in Montreuil was a sim- 
ilar kind of structure. The similarities between Méliès studio and the Méliès 
shoe factory underscore the fact that both were manufacturing facilities within 
which artisanal labor coexisted more or less symbiotically with the use of ma- 
chines. Writing about early filmmaking studios, Brian R. Jacobson explains that 
structures like these were only possible because “new building materials includ- 
ing reinforced concrete, steel, and prismatic glass allowed architects to increase 
solar illumination (much as they did in modern factories).”** Jacobson explains, 


Closely following the developments of the Industrial Revolution, architects 
and engineers used new materials to fill increasingly large spaces with nat- 
ural light, while also sheltering them from rain, snow, and, with the addi- 
tion of ventilation and cooling systems, heat. Historians of technology have 
argued that these changes marked the climax of the greatest technologi- 
cal revolution in history. [. . .] Iron-and-glass architecture and glass house 
film studios were quintessential products of that revolution. [. . .] By the 
mid-nineteenth century, a period of large-scale and increasingly complex 
building led to new spatial designs and structural techniques, the mass pro- 
duction of iron, and, after 1870, the availability of cheap steel.” 


Iron-and-glass construction provided the built infrastructure for the mod- 
ern industrial world. At the same time as the streets of Paris were being wid- 
ened and reconfigured under the direction of Baron Haussmann during the 
Second Empire, large buildings were being constructed as sites for manufac- 
turing goods of various types. Even larger structures of similar construction 
were being built as nodal points in the built infrastructure of the city. These 
included the Gare Montparnasse train station, constructed in 1852, where 
Méliès worked more than seventy years later; the central food market, Les 
Halles, constructed in 1853; and the leather market, the Nouvelle Halle aux 
Cuirs, constructed in 1867.9? 

With industrialization, "The division of labor in boot and shoemaking fol- 
lowed the same general pattern as in the clothing trade,” Sean Wilentz explains, 
“Work [. ..] in the shops of [. ..] shoemakers and [...] bootmakers was divided into 
the very few skilled cutting chores [. . .] and the simpler, more repetitive tasks of 
the crimpers, fitters, and bottomers."?' Cutting multiples from the same pattern 
rather than cutting out each and every piece individually was a crucial element 
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FIGURE 1.4. Advertisement, Moniteur de la Cordonnerie 
(December 16, 1884), Bibliothèque nationale de France. 


of emerging modes of mass production. For shoemaking, as for other garment 
trades, this was done with band saws, which were widely used to “cut leather 
for boots and shoes."? A band saw is visible in the foreground of the drawing of 
the Société Méliès factory. Machines like those depicted on the right side of the 
drawing likewise made construction of shoes considerably more efficient. An ad- 
vertisement published in many issues of Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie during the 
1880s illustrated the exponential increases in productivity that could be achieved 
with mechanization: the advertisement shows a man seated on a bench, hunched 
over a shoe pulling a stitch tight to attach the sole of a shoe—right next to that, 
the same man is shown standing beside a rotary machine doing the same job; be- 
neath the illustration on the left the caption reads “3 pairs per day” and beneath 
the illustration on the right the caption reads “300 pairs per day.” 

The importance of “cutters” (coupeurs) in the shoemaking and bootmaking 
process was of such great importance that this category of workers had their 
own organization within the industry, the Société Dite Réunion des Coupeurs.? 
The paragon of the métier of the cordonnier-bottier was the ability to make 
a shoe that did not need a separate sole— so skillfully designed and cut that 
it required only a single piece of leather; thus, a separate sole was not needed, 
nor was any sewing, gluing, nailing, screwing, or fastening required. Indeed, 
in 1878, Jean-Louis Méliés created something of a sensation in the industry by 
producing a Moliére slipper made with *a single piece of leather" that required 
no sewing whatsoever. Years later, it was recalled by industry insiders as nothing 
short of a “tour de force.”** 
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In 1885, “When he [Méliès] came back from England his father made him 
work [. . .] cutting shoes all day long.” Later, as a filmmaker, Méliès treated 
celluloid like a shoemaker treated leather—he was loathe to waste any, and he 
placed similar emphasis on cutting, even though his cuts were made straight 
across strips of celluloid negative film between individual 35mm film frames 
rather than around patterns on pieces of leather.°° The process of assembling an 
article of footwear was known as “confection” or “montage”—the latter term 
would later be used to describe what became known as film editing. Individual 
pieces were most often sewn together, although parts of some types of footwear 
were sometimes joined with nails, screws, and/or glue. 

By the 1880s, factory-made shoes and boots constituted the lion’s share of 
the market, and footwear manufactured by Jean-Louis Méliès and Pinet epito- 
mized the high-quality fashion goods that could be produced in Paris through 
the factory system. Mass production of French footwear ramped up signifi- 
cantly as large firms increased mechanization and division of labor. But, even 
as Jean-Louis Méliés and Pinet constructed factories and staffed them with 
numerous workers to increase the volume of their output, they retained hand- 
icraft as an adjunct to methods of mass production. Handicraft was one of the 
hallmarks of French shoemaking and bootmaking that conferred international 
prestige on high-end French footwear, helping to make its products distinctive 
from lower-priced goods produced in the United States and elsewhere.” 

One distinctive feature of “first-class shoes” manufactured by the Société 
Méliès was that they were “sewn by hand” (cousues à la main). Unlike foot- 
wear that was "machine-sewn" (cousu machine), hand-sewn footwear relied to a 
far greater extent on skilled human labor, conferring international distinction 
and prestige (and higher prices) on French shoes and boots.” But sewn by hand 
and machine-sewn were not mutually exclusive because the production prac- 
tices employed by the Société Méliés—like Pinet and other de luxe manufac- 
turers—relied on combining and conflating individual human handwork with 
machinery-assisted methods of mass production. 

Much of the handcraft that was marketed to buyers of de luxe French footwear 
appears to have been done by specialized—and exclusively female—outworkers 
called piqueuses, whose work was done “entirely by hand” in their homes, and 
who were employed by the day (working ten-to eleven-hour days) or on a piece- 
work basis making the uppers for bottines. The handiwork of piqueuses was 
further subdivided into successive phases that involved varying levels of skill, 
experience, and training, each of which was assigned to different categories of 
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female workers—bétisseuses, mécaniciennes, and finisseuses/? Piqueuses consti- 
tuted a comparatively large outwork workforce generally paid on a piecework 
basis that complemented factory labor involving machines and a much greater 
proportion of more stably employed male workers. 

Female outworkers appear to have greatly outnumbered their factory coun- 
terparts. In 1881, Pinet employed one hundred and fifty workers in his factory 
and between seven and eight hundred more outworkers.”! Like Pinet, Jean-Louis 
Méliès manufactured footwear with a mode of production that was both indus- 
trial and artisanal. Although some part of the work done by some piqueuses might 
be replaced by machines, the most visibly distinctive and highest-paid handiwork 
was impossible to accomplish with machines. It was done by a specific subset of 
piqueuses: female workers called brodeuses mécaniciennes who were, as one 1886 
account explained, nothing short of “worker-artists” (ouvriére-artistes). Their 
“pretty embroideries ornament the finest and most elegant shoes with capricious 
arabesques and charming designs that so beautifully decorate the bottines and sou- 
liers destined for our elegant Parisiennes.” These embroidered patterns can be 
seen on the pair of Méliès bottines that was chosen as the cover image for this book 
and on many of the bottines manufactured by Pinet.” High-heeled bottines were 
recognized around the world during the late nineteenth century as a distinctively 
French contribution to the sartorial arts and embroidered finishes helped make 
some styles of Méliès brand women’s footwear prized international luxury items. 

Peter McNeil and Giorgio Riello note that men have long been quite “con- 
cerned with how they are shod,” 


Yet the shoe museums and the extant objects prioritize women. [. . .] 
Apart from a few striking examples, men might almost not exist in the 
shoe museum. The ordinary nature—or perhaps better to say the norma- 
tive nature—of men’s shoes makes them unremarkable objects to collect. 
Women’s shoes, on the other hand, have all the right features to become 
collectors’ items. Although we have insisted on designer wear and the im- 
portance of the shoe with provenance (the “unique” piece), women’s shoes 
are collected for other reasons. They are often tokens of memory and are 
left by mothers to daughters. Nineteenth-century wedding slippers survive 
in their thousands and are carefully preserved in old chests for generations 
to come. Other shoes are kept because of their inherent beauty or because 
of their decoration.” 


One of the best examples of Méliès brand footwear is the pair of wedding shoes 
worn by Eugénie Génin when she and Méliès were married in 1885. 
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FIGURE 1.5. Eugénie Méliès wedding shoes, Musée du compagnonnage. 


Footwear/Film 


Marshall McLuhan treats clothing as “media” because they are “extensions of 
man [sic].” While television and radio extend the senses of sight and hearing 
across great distances beyond the body, clothing provides individuals with an 
"extended skin” that is a “direct extension of the outer surface of the body"? 
Clothing provides the individual protection from the elements and an ability 
to survive and thrive in different climates while serving “as a means of defining 
the self socially." Shoes and boots allow the wearer to transit surfaces more 
smoothly and safely while helping cushion the impacts of countless footsteps. 
Historically, footwear furnished the perambulatory baseline that developments 
of the Second Industrial Revolution extended with faster and more efficient 
modes of locomotion and transportation as well as more direct, more seamless, 
and more extensive road, rail, and water networks on which vehicles drawn by 
horses and driven by steam and internal combustion engines traveled. Many of 
these modes of locomotion relied on leather straps, as did conveying the motive 
power of rotating steam and internal combustion engines.” 

Here, however, I understand clothing, and shoes specifically, less as actual 
media, than as material commodities that were analogous to motion pictures. 
Film director Josef von Sternberg used the comparison pejoratively, “I work 
on assignment; namely, to order. And this order is exactly the same as those 
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the [. . .] shoemaker commissioned to do a particular job receive[s]."? Despite 
the ostensible self-deprecation of Sternberg’s comparison between shoemak- 
ing and filmmaking, by the time of these comments, the very idea of ordering 
made-to-measure shoes was a privilege available only to the extremely wealthy. 
Indeed, during the 1920s, Salvatore Ferragamo was producing custom shoes for 
a wealthy clientele of Hollywood stars for whom he crafted individual wooden 
lasts that yielded an exact fit.” 

While no film could ever provide the sheer utility of a good pair of boots, 
Soviet filmmaker Dziga Vertov welcomed the comparison after “a certain film- 
maker” tried to denigrate an installment of the state newsreel Kino-Pravda by 
saying that the films were made by “shoemakers not filmmakers.” Intended as 
an insult, Vertov retorted that he and his collaborators, the Kinoks “were the 
first to make film-objects with our bare hands,” and like shoes, these films were 
“necessary objects, vital objects, aimed at life and needed in life"? Vertov thus 
claimed that he was “very flattered by such unconditional recognition as the first 
shoemaker of Russian cinema,’ a title he said was much preferable to either “artist 
of Russian cinema” or “artistic film director,” adding for emphasis, “To hell with 
shoe wax. To hell with boots that are nothing but shine. Give us boots made of 
leather.”*! Acknowledging the material character of leather footwear and what is 
translated as “film-objects,” Vertov contrasted shoemakers with “shoe shiners,” 
accusing other filmmakers of *polish[ing] someone's literary shoes (they have 
high French heels, if the film's a hit) with cinematic wax." 

Vertov used the analogy between cinema and shoes (which had their own spe- 
cific literary and artistic connotations in Russian culture) to strike a rhetorical 
blow in a debate within Soviet circles about cinematic specificity and adaptation, 
but his acknowledgment of the material basis of cinema and boots is apposite 
here. Although Vertov does not seem to have pushed the analogy further himself, 
the work of filmmaking—especially as it was practiced by Soviet filmmakers— 
shared with shoemaking an emphasis on cutting. Despite their relatively modest 
size, a typical pair of shoes might have been made up of a dozen individual pieces 
of leather inside and out. Cutting these pieces was perhaps the most skilled part 
of the shoemaking process. It was vitally important because it determined the fit 
of the finished product and because mistakes resulted in wasted material.™ 

In The Fashion System, Roland Barthes makes a pertinent distinction be- 
tween the "photographed or drawn" garment, which he calls *image-clothing" 
and "the same garment, but described, transformed into language, [. . .] this is 
a written garment. In principle these two garments refer to the same reality 
[. ..], and yet they do not have the same structure, because they are not made 
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of the same substances"? Barthes emphasizes that “image-clothing” and the 
“written garment” are distinct from “the real garment [that] forms a third struc- 
ture, different from the first two, even if it serves them as model."*6 Examples 
of Méliès brand boots and shoes have survived less as real garments than as 
“image-clothing”—black-and-white engravings in the single Méliès shoe cata- 
logue known to survive—and “written clothing"— scattered descriptions in the 
industry trade press. Images of many styles of Méliès footwear are quite scarce 
because many of the color fashion plates that were published with Le Moniteur 
de la Cordonnerie and Le Franc Parleur Parisien have gotten separated from the 
surviving bound issues of the journals, which can seemingly only be found in 
single copies at the Bibliothèque nationale de France (acquired because French 
law dictated mandatory deposit of all publications).*” 

Unlike “image-clothing” or “written clothing,” examining surviving material 
objects presents challenges, which Barthes describes, 


“Seeing” a real garment, even under privileged conditions of presentation, 
cannot exhaust its reality, still less its structure: we never see more than part 
ofa garment, a personal and circumstantial usage, a particular way of wearing 
it; in order to analyze the real garment in systematic terms, i.e. in terms suf- 
ficiently formal to account for all analogous garments, we should no doubt 
have to work our way back to the actions which governed its manufacture. 
In other words, given the plastic structure of image-clothing and the verbal 
structure of written clothing, the structure of real clothing can only be tech- 
nological. The units of this structure can only be the various traces of the 
actions of manufacture, their materialized and accomplished goals: a seam 
is what has been sewn, the cut of a coat is what has been cut; there is then a 
structure which is constituted at the level of substance and its transforma- 
tions, not of its representations or significations.** 


Physical examination of the pair of Méliès bottines shown on the cover of this 
book revealed “traces of the actions of manufacture” not visible on the exterior 
of the article of clothing: the conjunction of individual pieces of fabric (includ- 
ing the cotton and silk with which this pair was lined) and leather that were 
cut, sewn, and nailed together in three dimensions to fit the contours of human 
feet. The trained eye could discern that the uppers of this pair of bottines were 
machine stitched, although the eyelets were indeed “sewn by hand” (as the ep- 
ithet of the Société Méliès promised) by a piqueuse.*” Even an untrained eye 
could appreciate the precise needlework of the unknown brodeuse mécanicienne 
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(or brodeuses mécaniciennes) who embroidered the autumnal wheat motif with 
which these bottines were so beautifully embellished. 

Surviving 35mm prints of Méliès films reward this same kind of hands-on 
scrutiny. A closer look at individual frames of a viewing copy of a hand-colored 
print of La Légende de Rip Van Vinckle [incomplete] on a flatbed viewer at the 
Motion Picture Study Center at the George Eastman House Museum of Pho- 
tography and Film showed traces of the brushstrokes applied by hand-colorists 
who finished Méliès release prints like the piqueuses who embroidered bottines 
that had been manufactured by the Société Méliés. Direct examination ofa print 
of Le Chevalier mystére revealed, surprisingly, that *Méliés accomplished some 
of his photographic tricks not only by manipulating the negative but also by 
cutting and splicing parts of each positive print. [. ..] Méliès [. . .] in some cases 
‘edited’ the visual effect on a// distribution copies, certainly a time-consuming 
job for his collaborators.””° 

Wendy Haslem notes, “Celluloid materiality privileges contact, touch, phys- 
ical connection”?! While the manipulations involved in watching digital media 
may constitute “an alternative form of tactility,” Haslem suggests, the element of 
materiality is in any case much diminished although “traces of cinematic spec- 
ificity” do visibly persist after “the transformation of celluloid material to vir- 
tual images."?? Digital technology can of course be used to eradicate these traces 
and to approximate inherently analog aspects of the silent film experience like 
hand-coloring, as the version of Voyage dans la Lune screened at the Cannes Film 
Festival in 2011 and subsequently marketed on digital video disc demonstrates. 
Such are the hazards of what I would describe as an “over-restoration” that ef- 
faced the material traces left by splice marks, regularized some of the inherent 
irregularities of hand-coloring, and inserted digitally colorized black-and-white 
footage to offset sequences missing from a brittle, disintegrating, hand-col- 
ored print.” 

Paolo Cherchi Usai emphasizes that “silent films have morphed over the years. 
[. ..] Every time a silent film is duplicated, some of its material history becomes 
hidden from sight, adding or subtracting a new layer to it (a digital reproduction 
makes it disappear altogether into an eternal present, one for each new migra- 
tion; no further stratification is allowed).” Digital copies of these same titles tend 
to obscure “the constant change of film as an artefact and as a creative work,” 
traces of which are so often visibly and palpably present in physical prints.” 


CHAPTER 2 


Incohérent Infrastructure, Incohérent Fashion 


N HIS SWEEPING HISTORY of technology, Bertrand Gille insists, “An 

industrial revolution must be dealt with in global terms, not in terms of 

isolated disparate elements.”! For Gille, industrial revolutions occur not as 
the consequence of a progressive series of technological improvements but are 
fundamentally relational, produced by an “interlocking of techniques and the 
establishment of a satisfactory equilibrium,” yielding “the formation of a new 
technical system.”? Gille describes this state of technical equilibrium between 
multiple systems, subsystems, and techniques as a “coherent ensemble of com- 
patible structures,” while stressing the interdependence of technical systems. 
“This means therefore, that, in general, all techniques are dependent upon the 
others, and this necessity requires a certain coherence: the coherence within 
the structures, ensembles, and series constitute what could be called a technical 
system."? Thus, for Gille, an industrial revolution is characterized by a “mise 
en cohérence” of previously disconnected or ill-connected technologies and sys- 
tems— not by a rupture or a caesura.* 

In France, according to François Caron, this mise en cohérence began around 
1880 at the onset of the Second Industrial Revolution with more effective link- 
age between technological systems and systems of infrastructure that intensified 
the Industrial Revolution through increased access to energy sources and new 
modes of transportation? Like other French de luxe footwear manufacturers, 
the Société Méliès relied on new technologies (as well as skilled human labor). 
The Société Méliés was also embedded within stable, coherent Second Industrial 
Revolution networks of infrastructure that provided its factory with energy to 
power machinery and for interior illumination, raw materials with which to 
manufacture footwear, and the transportation systems required to supply do- 
mestic and export markets. Once achieved, however, the coherent equilibrium 
state of technical systems often proved remarkably fragile. Indeed, in Caron's 
historical schema, dysfunction was almost inevitable.’ Interconnected systems 
almost always became misaligned, and the consequences were economic as well 
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as material, resulting in financial calamities and catastrophic accidents, which 
were sometimes—but not always—rectified through subsequent systemic 
adjustments. 

The beginning of the Second Industrial Revolution was a period of sys- 
temic adjustments when interconnected systems were aligned to achieve a more 
sustainable coherence. The initial incoherence of these systems caused a sus- 
tained economic depression that affected much of the world economy. Roger 


Price explains, 


The period, c. 1880- [...] [w]as one of crisis [. . .] during which the industrial 
economy gained its maturity and technical development accelerated, in par- 
ticular through the introduction of new products especially by the chemical, 
engineering, [and] electricity [. . .] industries [. ..] [which] prepared the way 
for a “second industrialization." [. . .] By c. 1880, the basic structure of an 
industrial economy had been established. There followed a difficult period 
of adaptation to the more competitive conditions of relatively integrated 
national and international markets created by improved communications 
and free trade. [. ..] Along with other industrialising countries, France ex- 
perienced a long period of economic depression and crisis.’ 


The depression was particularly hard on rural areas. Price notes, “The period 
between 1874 and 1895, that of the ‘great depression’ in agriculture, was to be 
particularly difficult because of the decline in the prices of most farm products 
[. . .] [which] also affected, although far less severely, the producers of meat.”* 
Caron likewise refers to this as “the great agricultural depression of the late nine- 
teenth century," which resulted in “a general and marked drop in prices.”? These 
falling prices were noted with alarm in the trade press of the French footwear 
industry." The great agricultural depression in France helped consolidate the 
shift from local made-to-measure shoemaking to mass production of ready-to- 
wear footwear in standard sizes. As Caron puts it, “The fall in industrial prices 
permitted a transfer of activity from peasant production of articles for peasant 
use toward industrial production of the same goods."!! Some mass production 
also shifted from Paris to provincial localities as a response to the 1882 strike of 
cordonniers.” 

Until the 1880s, the majority of France’s national product had come from 
agriculture. Unlike artisanal made-to-measure (au détail) shoemaking, which 
persisted mainly at the local level through the work of numerous cordonniers 
and bottiers who combined making and selling footwear in a single location and 


sometimes a single individual, shoe manufacturing was part of the increasingly 
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significant industrial sector. The footwear industry, however, was totally reli- 
ant on farm-raised animals for its primary raw material. Various substitutes for 
leather were tried, but none replaced cowhide. Nor was an acceptable alternative 
to the time-consuming “tanning” process used to make durable high-quality 
leather devised.? 

Despite falling cattle prices, tanners and shoemakers alike were caught in 
the downward spiral of lower prices for raw leather and the declining value of 
leather goods that exacerbated what was consistently described during the 1880s 
as a “commercial crisis” for the French footwear industry.“ Because meat prices 
were relatively unaffected by the depression, only butchers profited from lower 
prices for cattle, according to Arthur Taire, the publisher of Le Franc Parleur 
Parisien.” Although it seemed counterintuitive that falling cattle prices would 
not result in lower leather prices, this was one of numerous examples of how a 
disruption in one part of the economy could have unexpected and damaging 
repercussions for other parts of the economy. 

The commercial crises that affected the French leathermaking and footwear 
industries (along with countless other international industries) during the 1880s 
were tragic demonstrations of the degree to which different parts of the French 
economy were linked not only to one another but also to markets and supply 
chains that extended far beyond France’s borders. Ironically, French footwear 
manufacturers were unable to benefit from lower prices for slaughtered cattle 
because the footwear industry was subject to the actions of the leather industry, 
where tanners were loath to invest their scarce capital in animal skins, however 
discounted. Leather producers were reticent to stockpile animal hides offered for 
sale at reduced prices because consumer demand for leather products (including 
footwear) had decreased and because the availability of lower-priced fake leather 
(much of it imported) was further stunting demand for high-quality leather pro- 
duced in the traditional way. Some so-called fake leathers (cuirs fraudés) were 
made from cowhides but involved an accelerated chemical process rather than 
the time-intensive tanning process, compromising quality and durability. The 
difference between “fake” and properly tanned leather was not necessarily vis- 
ible to the untrained eye, and so consumers generally only discovered that the 
shoes or boots they had purchased at lower prices were made from fake leather 
when their footwear wore out more quickly than previous pairs and needed to 
be replaced sooner than expected." 

The effects of imported fake leather on the French footwear industry were 
but one example of the kinds of deleterious disconnections that were endemic 
to modern global capitalism. The Société Méliès was dependent on a number 
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of different domestic suppliers and international markets and the transporta- 
tion and communication networks that linked them all together (along with 
several hundred employees who were split between factory labor and outwork). 
The viability of numerous Second Industrial Revolution enterprises like the 
Société Méliès entirely depended on the vagaries of interconnected suppliers, 
markets, and intermediaries, as did the livelihoods of millions of French cit- 
izens. While the refusal to speculate on leather commodity futures had con- 
tributed to the stagnation of the footwear industry during the 1880s, a more 
speculative approach doomed what remained of the Méliés family business 
in 1895 when a disruption to the supply chain, “a sharp increase in the price 
of leather ruined Gaston” Méliés, who had previously secured a remunera- 
tive “contract to supply boots to the military” that was canceled when Gaston 
Méliès et Cie, the company which Gaston Méliès had formed to supersede 
the Société Méliès, was no longer able to supply the contracted boots at the 
agreed-upon price because of the unexpected increase in the cost of a primary 


raw material.'® 


The Rue Frangois-Miron Catastrophe 


Just as market misalignments in the modern world economy could have dam- 
aging consequences, so too were material disconnections in the modern urban 
built environment liable to cause disastrous results. The 1882 rue François- 
Miron catastrophe was one damaging example that stemmed from a tiny flaw 
in the interconnected infrastructure for distributing gas throughout Paris. Ini- 
tially, construction of gas mains in France had lagged behind other European 
countries, but by the 1880s Paris had become the “city of light” through gaslight 
illumination.” Consolidation occurred when Paris’s six separate gas suppliers 
merged to form the Paris Compagnie du Gaz, which supplied the city with more 
than 244 million cubic meters of gas in 1880.” One consequence of this infra- 
structure was what Wolfgang Schivelbusch aptly calls the “industrialization of 
light” through which individual unconnected light sources were progressively 
replaced by an interconnected network of illumination: “While the individual 
oil lantern with its fuel reservoir was a self-contained, autonomous apparatus, 
the individual gaslight was part of a big industrial complex.""' Schivelbusch adds, 
“Gaslight, like the railway, reigned supreme as a symbol of human and industrial 
progress”? Along with fueling numerous street lamps, gaslight also provided 
interior lighting for countless businesses and factories, including the Société 
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Méliès. Gaslight was more of a means of extending the working day than it was 
a domestic convenience.” 

Functionally, gaslight was brighter than light produced by burning oil, par- 
affin, or wax; it was also omnidirectional because gas flames did not have to be 
upright and were adjustable, since the intensity of gas flames could be dimmed 
or brightened with the turn ofa knob. Because no wicks were involved, gaslight 
did not produce smoke or soot. Perhaps most convenient was its selfrenewing 
supply, which meant consumers were not responsible for refueling individual 
lights because each flame was supplied with gas through built infrastructure. 
But, gas was costly and gas flames burned very hot, consumed lots of oxygen, and 
released noxious ammonia, sulfur, and carbon dioxide vapors that could blacken 
ceilings and were hazardous to inhale so needed to be properly ventilated.” 

With the convenience of getting gas from a central supply (and all the con- 
struction that made this convenience possible) came environmental conse- 
quences. Gas mains were notoriously leaky and foul smelling and could poison 
the soil and the water supply.” The effects of natural gas on the water supply 
were particularly problematic because placement of gas lines typically paralleled 
water infrastructure and—if not properly sealed— could contaminate drinking 
water. Gas explosions occurred with some frequency and were often extremely 
violent and destructive. The explosions that devastated part of the rue Frangois- 
Miron in the fourth arrondissement of Paris on the morning of July 12, 1882, 
were the direct results of the proximity of gas and water pipelines. Water froma 
leaky pipe had seeped into an adjacent gas line, causing gas to leak and accumu- 
late underground.?f Once ignited, the burning gas spread beneath streets, where 
it was difficult to extinguish, resulting in subsequent explosions. 

The rue François-Miron catastrophe destroyed several buildings and caused 
numerous casualties. London’s Journal of Gas Lighting, Water Supply, and Sani- 
tary Improvement called it a “terrible disaster, involving instant death to five per- 
sons and grievous injury to about forty more.” After the odor of gas was smelled 
and an explosion was heard, firefighters were brought to the scene, but the fire 
had already begun spreading underground, with “flames issuing from an open 
sewer-pipe. [...] These excited the curiosity of the passers by who, unfortunately, 
gathered round in a large crowd, little dreaming of the peril to which they were 
exposing themselves. [. . .] [A] deafening explosion took place, accompanied by 
a dense cloud of dust. As soon as the dust cleared, the pavement was seen to 
be covered with bleeding and unconscious forms." Streets were barricaded for 
days while the cleanup and the search for bodies continued. The carnage was 
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horrific, with a number of survivors suffering serious injury. Clearing the debris 
took a week.” When the street lights were eventually put back on, traumatized 
area residents panicked, fearing more explosions.” 

Tragedies like the rue François-Miron catastrophe revealed the horrifying 
damage that could ensue from a small imperfection in the interlocking systems 
of the modern city. The violence and destructiveness of gas explosions was well 
known—indeed a gas explosion had rocked the rue Béranger only a few months 
earlier—but the inaccessible location of the gas leak and its underlying cause 
were especially troubling. In effect, che physical proximity of two forms of vital 
infrastructure (engineered as separate but parallel systems) had compromised 
both, with devastating consequences. 

Also troubling was the failure of other forms of infrastructure leading up 
to the fatal explosions and ensuing conflagration. What was sometimes omit- 
ted from the reporting on the rue Frangois-Miron catastrophe (including the 
account quoted above) was that several people in the area had smelled gas and 
reported it sometime before the first explosion, but local authorities had failed to 
respond in time. As investigators worked to identify the cause of the catastrophe, 
they discovered that the gas leak had in fact been reported to the police depart- 
ment, the fire department, and the gas company relatively quickly, but confu- 
sion over who was responsible to respond had slowed and ultimately thwarted a 
timely response. Duchéne, the proprietor of the Café des Entrepreneurs, which 
was obliterated by the blast, had smelled a strong odor of gas coming from the 
cellar early in the morning and had gone immediately to the nearest post office to 
notify authorities, “But, since there was no one in the office at that time, he had 
to wait until the proper employee arrived.”# The proprietor of another restau- 
rant in the area had also smelled gas and had informed the gas company. But, by 
the time the gas company and firefighters arrived on the scene, the first explosion 
at Chaland’s hairdresser’s shop had already occurred, followed soon thereafter 
by a second, larger explosion across the street at the Café des Entrepreneurs.” 

Gas explosions and the resulting fires were a continual source of concern in 
Paris at the time. Just a few months earlier, the Opéra-Comique caught fire after 
a gas line in the theater exploded, but luckily a group of workmen working nearby 
averted catastrophe by shutting off the gas despite the imminent danger: “But for 
the gallantry of a gas-fitter, who braved almost certain death to turn off the metre, 
the whole building and the adjoining houses would have been blown to atoms."? 

In the aftermath of the rue François-Miron catastrophe, local authorities took 
action to try to prevent further accidents like it. In addition to the commission 
charged with investigating its cause and the municipal response to the disaster, 
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charitable efforts were organized to help the victims and their families.? One 
such charitable effort was the very first Incohérent exposition, an August 2, 
1882, benefit held in a fairground booth on the Champs-Elysées. Scholars of 
the Incohérents have paid relatively scant attention to this first Incohérent ex- 
position or the event to which it responded. But, by taking stock of this earlier 
exposition, we can understand the art of the Incohérents in direct relationship 
to a specifically modern Second Industrial Revolution urban tragedy. 

The 1881 edition of the Dictionnaire de la langue francaise defined “in- 
cohérent” negatively as a “lack of coherence” while citing its figurative meaning 
as the incomprehensible use of language— "ideas, words, or phrases that do not 
follow, that do not form a whole or a well-connected combination,” including 
“incoherent metaphors that combine two incompatible images.”** This defini- 
tion accords with most existing accounts of the Incohérents inasmuch as the 
group relished wordplay and created art based on visual metaphors, but the rue 
François-Miron catastrophe resonates with more literal and material definitions 
like the physical state of incoherence exemplified by water, a substance that was 
fluid because its constituent elements did not cohere.? Gas was an even more 
incoherent substance, one that was so fluid and subject to dispersal that it was 
typically invisible and often perceptible only with the sense of smell. This part 
of the definition accords with Prudence Boissiére’s definition of “incohérent” as 
a state of discord in which parts were poorly linked together.?? 


The First Incohérent Exposition 


In a modern world that did not cohere—in which the material incoherence of 
water and gas could prove corrosive and even explosive—the Incohérents re- 
sponded with absurd aesthetic inconsistencies.” The artists who called themselves 
“Incohérents” highlighted the inevitable frictions that remained despite the mise 
en cohérence that occurred in the 1880s with the Second Industrial Revolution 
and its increasing coordination of interconnected systems and technologies. Some 
at the time who would not necessarily have called themselves Incohérents—much 
less artists, perhaps—shared certain aspects of this Incohérent sensibility. 
Among extremely few documents of the first Incohérent exposition on 
Wednesday, August 2, 1882, was a report by Paul Fresnay published in the daily 
newspaper Le Voltaire? It was part of a show to benefit victims and survivors 
of the rue François-Miron catastrophe and their families. The benefit consisted 
of several booths staffed by more than a dozen known Parisian actresses sell- 
ing flowers, cigarettes, fans, and trinkets who together raised several thousand 
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francs. The actresses also worked as barkers trying to attract visitors into sev- 
eral sideshows, which visitors were charged to enter. Rodolphe Salis, founder of 
Montmartre’s Chat Noir cabaret, was shilling a booth that he called the “musée 
du Chat Noir,” loudly claiming that what was inside was superior to Paris’s fa- 
mous wax museum, the Musée Grévin. The highlight of the benefit, according 
to Fresnay, was "l'exposition des incohérents” Jules Lévy offered as a preview of 
the large exposition he was organizing for October. Lévy, “the inventor of the 
whole thing,” Paul Bilhaut, Henri Gray, “the caricaturist,” and others organized 
a traditional fairground parade in front of the Incohérents’ booth.” Fresnay de- 
scribed it as “a parody of a Salon” and “a very amusing caricature of a Salon” that 
included a painting on a silk top hat; a painting on a broom explained verbally 
as peinture a poil, a phrase that literalized the colloquial phrase a poil, meaning 
nude, with a painting oz a brush (4 poil); and “some microscopic watercolors” of 
which no further description was given other than the farcical claim that they 
were the work “of Téniers and Meissonier the Younger.” Also on display was a 
parody of Alfred-Philippe Roll’s 1882 realist painting “La Féte du 14 Juillet” 
made abstract by Gray, in which only the nocturnal fireworks of France’s first 
Bastille Day celebration (adopted as a national holiday just two years earlier) 
were visible as spots of different colors on an otherwise entirely black canvas. 
The painting was signed “D’roll,” a pseudonym that humorously conflated the 
prepositional phrase “d’Roll” (“by Roll”) with its homonym “drôle” (funny). 
Fresnay declared the event a great success despite how hot the day was and de- 
spite how many Parisians had left the city on summer vacations. 

Most accounts of the Incohérents focus on the widely reported and 
well-attended Incohérent art exposition Lévy held at his Paris apartment several 
months later on October 1, 1882. Lévy described it as an “exposition of drawings 
by people who do not know how to draw.”*° Two thousand visitors were reported 
to have seen the show in only four hours, which was as long as the art remained 
on display—an appropriately evanescent public opening for what would be a 
highly ephemeral series of art exhibitions. This and the first Incohérent expo- 
sition were a deliberate affront to standards of artistic training and measures of 
artistic accomplishment that rejected established venues for exhibiting art and 
traditional materials used to create art. The Incohérents flouted artistic norms 
while creating works that were often conspicuously unaccomplished. 

The catalogue for the 1884 Incohérent exposition contained an entry for a 
work entitled “Le gaz 4 vingt-cing centimes du litre” (Gas at twenty-five centimes 
per liter) followed by a description, “Offered by the Compagnie du Gaz for the 
decoration of the new Hétel-de-Ville.™! This presumably immaterial Incohérent 
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artwork made a joke of the high prices charged by the municipal gas supplier for 
Paris, which had a monopoly on the utility and sold gas at prices that were too 
expensive for most residential consumers. What the artwork might have con- 
sisted of—if it consisted of anything material whatsoever—is entirely unclear. 

The March 12, 1885, issue of Le Courrier français was devoted to “Les In- 
cohérents.” Le Courrier francais had begun publication in 1884 as a weekly il- 
lustrated journal of literature, fine arts, and theater—as well as medicine and 
finance, according to its facetious masthead. Edited by Jules Roques, it was more 
or less the official organ of the Incohérents during their heyday.” Its front page 
featured an engraved image of a man and a woman wearing variegated costumes 
and unusual hats making their entry to an Incohérent ball, drawn by Henri 
Gray. Peeking around the edge of the image is another costumed figure wielding 
a stick. Below the image, the caption reads, "The Entrance to the Ball and the 
Flight of Formal Dress." Seven miniature men wearing black tailcoats striking 
unusual physical poses arrayed around the edge of the image correspond to the 
second part of the caption. In this drawing, the Incohérent ball is depicted as a 
festive happening that visibly discombobulated existing codes of formal dress. 
Masquerade balls, Incohérent and otherwise, provided regular opportunities to 
upend conventional dress codes. Méliés reveled in a variety of costumes as a stage 
and screen actor, but outside of the theater and the studio, he typically wore a 
dark suit in photographs—with the exception of one notable example, dated 
1879, in which Méliès was photographed in costume as "l'Incroyable." 

Gray's engraving suggests how Incohérent costume balls offered a temporary 
reprieve from monochromatic male dress, leaving formality dwarfed and in dis- 
array in its wake. Fashion historian John Harvey writes, by “choosing to wear 
certain clothes, one may be [. ..] conjuring a new persona for oneself,” because 
with clothing, “a kind of magic is involved, as if, by arraying oneself in their co- 
lours, one were inviting the genius or daemon offun [...] to possess one body and 
soul"? Shortly after the 1887 Incohérent ball, Lévy declared that Incohérence 
was dead, but his proclamation hardly put an end to either Incohérent exposi- 
tions or balls, which continued for nearly a decade.** 

Mary Gluck includes the Incohérents as part of the historical and geograph- 
ical category of “popular bohemia,” which centered on late nineteenth-century 
Paris. Gluck's focus on the inherently popular character of bohemia is gener- 
ative and yields a version of Incohérence that is a bit more inclusive and vernac- 
ular than strictly art-historical accounts. The version of Incohérence proposed 
here designates an even wider and more widely shared response to possibili- 
ties, precarities, fragmentation, and disconnection produced by the Second 
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Industrial Revolution. It was a flippant para-literary and quasi-aesthetic re- 
sponse to the increasingly industrialized, impersonal, bureaucratic, mediated, 
and mass-produced character of modern life that flourished in Paris during the 
1880s. Although I suspect its impertinent spirit can likely be found in other 
professions, my focus is on the French footwear industry and the professionals 
who worked in its administrative, managerial, and journalistic ranks. 


Incohérent Transportation 


Late nineteenth-century France was physically linked domestically and inter- 
nationally through transportation systems involving steam-driven locomotives, 
horse-drawn conveyances, and later by vehicles powered by internal combustion 
engines. Transportation systems facilitated the circulation of people and objects 
(including employees of the Société Méliès and its wares), but these very systems 
were subject to frustrating failures. Several of Méliès’ earliest films were filmed 
on location at Paris railway stations: Arrivée d un train (gare de Vincennes) [lost] 
and Arrivée d'un train (gare de Joinville) [lost] showed trains arriving at the Vin- 
cennes and Joinville stations, while a third film, La Gare Saint-Lazare [lost] 
showed another even larger Paris train station. Railroad lines served a commer- 
cial function while facilitating access to new sites for leisure, as seen in Le Voyage 
de la famille Bourrichon, one of Méliès last films. The Ligne du Nord allowed 
Méliès and his family to vacation annually at the seashore in Mers-les-Bains near 
Le Tréport in Brittany, departing and returning from Paris by way of the Gare 
Montparnasse, where Méliès later worked as a toy and candy merchant.f 

But, transportation did not always proceed smoothly and without incident. 
Recurring railroad accidents were recognized in the nineteenth century as a fea- 
ture of modern life that, according to Schivelbusch, actually served as “a nega- 
tive indicator of technological progress” despite—or perhaps because of—the 
horrible accidents that could result: “One might also say that the more civilized 
the schedule and the more efficient the technology, the more catastrophic its 
destruction when it collapses. There is an exact ratio between the level of the 
technology with which nature is controlled, and the degree of severity of its 
accidents.™” Méliès staged railroad accidents on a small scale in his studio for 
films like Le Voyage a travers l'impossible and Le Tunnel sous la Manche ou le 
Cauchemar anglo-français, but he was personally subject to less catastrophic— 
though nevertheless unpleasant—effects of railway journeys as a regular rail- 
road passenger. A year before making his first films, after taking no less than 
eight round trips from Paris to Tréport on the Ligne du Nord between Paris and 
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Brittany (where the tracks were in disrepair) during the summer of 1895, Méliés 
wrote a letter to the newspaper complaining about how badly he and his fellow 
passengers had been knocked around during the three-hour-and-ten-minute ex- 
press train trip. Méliès wrote that some people on the train experienced violent 
motion sickness and feared the train would derail at any moment, causing an 
accident (which had recently happened along that route). In his letter, Méliès 
mentioned that he had complained during a stop in Beauvais, to which the sta- 
tion employee had responded laconically, “Yes, I know, everyone complains." 

Méliès films often show us a world beset by accidents, mishaps, and dis- 
connections, which Méliès found ways to make entertaining. According to an 
often-repeated anecdote that has become legendary, one of the foundational 
principles of Méliés’ filmmaking aesthetic was an accidental discovery that pur- 
portedly occurred while Méliès was filming a Madeleine-Bastille horse trolley 
along the Place de l'Opéra: 


the camera I used in the early days (a primitive thing in which the film 
tore or frequently caught and refused to advance) jammed and produced 
an unexpected result. It took a minute to disengage the film and to start 
the camera up again. In the meantime, the passersby, horse trolleys, and 
other vehicles had, of course, changed positions. When I projected the 
strip of film, which I had stuck back together at the point of the break, I 
suddenly saw a Madeleine-Bastille horse trolley change into a hearse and 
men become women. The substitution or stop-camera trick had been dis- 
covered. Two days later, I carried out the first metamorphoses of men into 
women and the first sudden disappearances that, in the beginning, had 
such great success.” 


This anecdote is telling because of the way Méliès describes a fundamental 
principle of trick cinematography as a constructive response to an accidental 
technological malfunction (though the discontinuity was orders of magnitude 
less damaging than the discontinuity that had caused the rue François-Miron 
catastrophe). This anecdote is doubly interesting because, as recounted by 
Méliès, the micro-level incoherence within the mechanism of the Kinétographe 
occurred while he was using it to film a moving demonstration of macro-level 
coherence: the smooth functioning of the Paris transportation infrastructure in 
the form ofa street scene of circulating urban traffic. 

Although it has many of the hallmarks of fiction, Méliès does specify that 
"the strip of film" was "stuck back together at the point of the break,” indicat- 
ing that the "so-called stop-camera trick" was not simply the result of a camera 
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stoppage and is more accurately described by the phrase “substitution splice.” As 
Jacques Malthéte noted: 


This effect [stop camera] is always associated with a splice. [. . .] I know of 
no exception to this rule. Every appearance, disappearance or substitution 
was of course done in the camera but was always re-cut in the laboratory on 
the negative and for a very simple reason: this trick effect [. . .] will not work 
if the rhythm is broken. But the inertia of the camera was such that it was 
impossible to stop on the last frame of the “shot” before the “trick,” change 
the background or the characters, and start up again on the first frame of 
the “shot” after the “trick” without having a noticeable variation in speed.” 


The substitution splice was the basis for nearly all of the cinematic disappear- 
ances and appearances Méliès created. It is the sine qua non of his cinematic 
aesthetic—a nearly ubiquitous technique across his entire career as a filmmaker. 
In his own revealing account, the substitution splice trick was a creative transfor- 
mation of one of the inevitable chance material discontinuities of modern tech- 
nology into a bona fide cinematic technique—one which Méliès incorporated 
into countless subsequent films. 

By systematizing what was essentially a method of repairing broken films as 
an aesthetic strategy, Méliès found a productive response to a micro-level inco- 
herence. Modern life was fraught with the unintended consequences of seem- 
ingly minor misalignments, some of which could prove to be catastrophic rather 
than entertaining. When a tiny fissure developed in a gas line that served the rue 
François-Miron, a large quantity of leaking gas accumulated invisibly beneath 
the street and was accidentally detonated, causing several violent explosions. 
When a mismatch between the price of leather and the market for footwear 
went unresolved, the entire industry was affected. 


In the Margins of the French Footwear Industry Trade Press 


During the second half of the nineteenth century, there was a fairly strong con- 
nection between shoemaking and the creative arts that left unmistakable traces 
in the emerging trade press of the French footwear industry. The earliest of these 
specialized publications was L'Innovateur: Journal des Cordonniers-Bottiers, 
which became L'Innovateur: Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie around the time 
the first notices for the Maison Méliès appeared in 1855?! From the beginning, 
the trade press of the shoe industry was closely linked to the leather industry. 
Charles Vincent published both Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie and La Halle 
aux Cuirs, trade publications, respectively, for footwear and leather, but during 
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the 1850s, he was also a dramaturge who co-authored the play L'Enfant du Tour 
de France, set in the milieu of compagnonnage and a songwriter whose many 
published songs included “Un Chantier de Bohème,” set in bohemia.” 

In the pages of Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie, Vincent’s bohemian artistic 
sensibility coexisted with more straightforward and practical reporting on profes- 
sional issues that directly related to the work of shoemakers and bootmakers. This 
dual emphasis on material productivity and creative expression was also charac- 
teristic of another important French footwear industry journal, Le Franc Parleur 
Parisien, which began publication in the wake of the 1882 cordonniers strike. 
Along with help wanted advertisements, issues of Le Franc Parleur Parisien listed 
recent shoemaking patents, newly incorporated French shoemaking and leather 
businesses, mergers, separations, and bankruptcies. Several pages in each issue ad- 
vertised selected French shoe manufacturers, makers of shoemaking machinery, 
producers of leathers and fabrics, pattern cutters, last makers, sellers of varnishes, 
waxes, and other products for treating leather, and vendors of shoe components 
and shoemaking supplies like heels, uppers, laces, eyelets, buttons, thread, and 
glue. Both journals reported on the professional activities of the Méliés family, 
including their participation in the trade organization formed by French foot- 
wear manufacturers, the Chambre Syndicale de la Chaussure en Gros de Paris 
(which Jean-Louis Méliès served as vice-president), gave marginal notices to the 
family firm, and occasionally discussed specific styles of Méliès shoes and boots. 

Both Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie and Le Franc Parleur Parisien had vary- 
ing subtitles that indicate the extent to which these trade publications were not 
exclusively or solely oriented to issues that had direct impact on the business 
or the practice of shoemaking. Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie bore the subtitle 
Journal Professionel, Artistique et Littéraire, which indicates how “artistic” and 
“literary” matters were understood as complementary to the “professional” is- 
sues of shoemakers, who were especially interested in their own history, which 
dated back to the very beginnings of human civilization. Vincent himself pub- 
lished a magnum opus on the history of footwear and its most accomplished 
practitioners.” For its part, Le Franc Parleur Parisien carried the subtitle Poli- 
tique, Historique et Professionel Organe de la Cordonnerie et des Professions qui s'y 
rattachant, indicating how “political” and “historical” matters were implicated 
in its contents. As both Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie and Le Franc Parleur 
Parisien were published for the next several decades, these publications included 
fiction, poetry, songs, historical articles, and theatrical listings and reviews. 

Storytelling was a part of compagnonnage that made its way into oral 
histories of the Méliès family, some of which were captured in Madeleine 
Malthête-Méliès biography of her grandfather. There she recounted stories from 
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long before her birth, tall tales which her great-grandfather Jean-Louis Méliès 
presumably told his family from his compagnon days: stopping a runaway freight 
train car with his bare hands, knocking six rival compagnons to the ground in 
a fistfight. Stories like these connected individual compagnons to the storied 
past of fellow and former compagnons. A similar narrative impulse appeared in 
the print culture of the French shoe industry. Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie 
included a feuilleton in every issue. These feuilletons were serialized stories about 
shoemaker characters that continued across consecutive issues with narratives 
that ranged from domestic melodramas to fairy tales. (Footwear, it bears not- 
ing, has long played a disproportionately important role in the fairy tale genre, 
as examples like Le Chat Botté [Puss in Boots] and Cendrillon [Cinderella], the 
latter which Méliés twice adapted for the screen, suggest.) Along with fictional 
content through these regular feuilletons, the report from Niort of the death at 
age seventy-eight of a cordonnier known as Père Vivier in an 1885 issue of Le 
Franc Parleur Parisien reads like a tall tale or a fairy tale: During his lifetime, 
Vivier had sired some forty-seven children (the youngest of whom was three at 
the time of his death) by four different wives and had successfully petitioned for 
the creation of a law that granted the fortieth child of a sexagenarian a special 
exception from mandatory military service.” 

Songs were perhaps as important as stories to compagnons who had 
bonded along the Tour de France. Regular reunions of the Compagnons 
Cordonniers-Bottiers du Devoir in Paris often involved singing as well as verse 
recitations. The oral tradition of songs and poetry left its imprint on the trade 
press of the late nineteenth-century French footwear industry, in which it was 
not unusual to see a poem on the same page as quantities of leather imports and 
exports or on the same page as a discussion of a new fabric used in shoemaking.* 
The narrative and lyrical impulse found in Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie and 
Le Franc Parleur Parisien appears to be largely absent from trade publications 
connected with other contemporaneous French industries and professions. 

Gluck looks to this same historical period and this same geographic context 
to excavate “an alternative vision of modernism, capable of incorporating within 
it popular and everyday forms of culture"? Gluck proffers a “culture of everyday 
modernity” that is derived from “a historical archeology of [. . .] forms of popular 
culture [. . .] which [. . .] have fallen into oblivion." Through the category of 
“popular bohemia,” Gluck works “to uncover a hidden world of aesthetic dis- 
course that has been swept aside by more familiar models of modernism for- 
mulated in the early twentieth century.” Her account of “everyday modernity” 
glosses “discussions |. . .] [that] took place outside established artistic circles or 
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academic culture? Along with Gluck’s archaeological method, my work shares 
her conviction that “the origins of modernism [...] [are] an inseparable part of 
the humble and neglected regions of popular culture and everyday experience 
that found increasingly commercial articulation by the middle of the nineteenth 
century.”* If, as Gluck suggests, popular bohemia can be excavated from “the de- 
bris of all professions,” then footwear manufacturing in Paris during this period 
is no exception. 

Gluck is primarily concerned with late nineteenth-century “ironic bohemi- 
ans” who helped promulgate “a myth about the artist’s life invented by artists 
and mediated, perpetuated, and reinvented by popular culture [. . .] ‘ironic bo- 
hemia [...] aimed to differentiate the artist of modernity from his middle-class 
counterparts."? This vision of the bohemian was “one of the most enduring 
stereotypes of nineteenth-century culture,” a popular mythology in which “the 
artist's life [w]as an alternative to bourgeois norms of respectability and con- 
formism; and the artist’s calling [w]as a counterpart to modern commercial and 
professional identities." But, unlike “true bohemians [who] were artistic profes- 
sionals whose products were recognizable in the market and able to command a 
price comparable to other commodities,” so-called popular bohemians were less 
interested in identifying themselves as artists and relatively unconcerned with 
issues of monetary value. Indeed, many were involved in producing, marketing, 
or selling other kinds of commodities that extend beyond the forms of print cul- 
ture (newspapers, journals, small-print-run books) that are the primary sources 
for Gluck’s discursive archaeology.” 

What especially interests me is a specific sarcastic strand of professional mar- 
ginalia that was reasonably widespread and pervasive in 1880s Parisian culture. 
Being “Incohérent” was not incompatible with having a remunerative job. Indeed, 
from the start, as Emile Goudeau wrote in an 1887 account of "LU Incohérent;" 


He belongs to all the crafts that draw near to art: a typographer can be 
Incohérent, a zinc worker, never! So the Incohérent is a painter or a book- 
seller, a poet or a bureaucrat, or a sculptor, but what distinguishes him is 
the fact that the moment he surrenders to his incoherence he prefers to pass 
for what he is not: the bookseller becomes a tenor, the painter writes verses, 
the architect discusses free trade, all with exuberance. 


The “surrender to incoherence,” as Goudeau puts it, was not an irrevocable 
renunciation of remunerative work but rather was perfectly compatible with 
Goudeaus categorization of “all the crafts that draw near to art.” To Goudeau’s 
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list of professions, I would add cordonniers and bottiers. Indeed, a humorous, 
quasi-Incohérent, popular bohemian sensibility is often manifest in what the 
administration of Le Franc Parleur Parisien described as a variety of “humorous 
morsels” (morceaux humoristiques) published in its pages. These “morsels,” the 
journal added, were meant to be enjoyed by an implicitly male readership as well 
as by the wives and children of subscribers, who presumably “like to read and 
laugh” (aiment a lire et a rire), a phrase that rhymes in French, adding to the 
playful quality conveyed even in this relatively straightforward description of 
the changes the journal was makingto its contents in 1884.9? 


“Pointy Shoes” 


In its July 20, 1885, issue, Le Franc Parleur Parisien published an article en- 
titled “Tout A L'Incohérence" [All for Incohérence] by A. Privé (who is iden- 
tified elsewhere as Clément).” By this point, Catherine Charpin points out, 
Incohérence had already assumed the status of something like a popular culture 
genre, one that was associated with “unbridled gaiety.""' Existing accounts of 
the Incohérents have stressed their relationship to publishing and performing 
arts, but this article suggests the sensibility of Incohérence was operative in the 
sartorial arts as well: 


Between Bicétre and Charenton, there exists a society of young men— spir- 
ited folk, in my view—[. . .] The Cercle des Incohérents |. . .] is not what 
shallow people think it is—these sages came together not in order to play 
charades and paint rebuses like second-rate artists in their workshops. Our 
Incohérents had a higher purpose. They have dedicated themselves to guid- 
ing and leading the aspirations of the current generation by admirably and 
accurately representing the actions and gestures of this generation in other 
forms. [...] Many of our colleagues had the honor of gaining entry to this 
circle by virtue of their zeal for encouraging and propagating the fashion 
for shoes with pointed tips; they were deemed worthy to join when one 
of the members of this learned group observed that the human foot was 
broad at the end.” 


The link with shoemaking was of prime importance for Le Franc Parleur Pa- 
risien, as it was for the author, who added, “We do not want to boast, or to 
have our readers believe that our industry is favored over others” among the 
Incohérents. The article posits no contradiction whatsoever between art and 
industry, concluding by noting that shoe manufacturing “has an honorable 
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place” in the Incohérents circle, which encompassed such “other industries as 
commerce, finance, law, and religion.” 

Noteworthy for readers of Le Franc Parleur Parisien was the indication that 
Incohérent fashion favored “pointy shoes” (bouts pointus) for men. The most ex- 
treme versions of this style recalled fifteenth-century poulaines, which were worn 
by men and women and were sometimes adorned with bells at the tip of long 
toes. But, within the French footwear industry of the 1880s, “pointy shoes” were 
largely dismissed as an impractical and uncomfortable “English” style popular- 
ized by department stores. The French fashion for pointy shoes was a continual 
outrage to industry insiders, who understood square-toed and round-toes as far 
more sensible choices that did not unnaturally compress one’s feet. Pointy shoes 
were associated with dandies and others like the Incohérents and their ilk who 
were intent on making a fashion statement even if it meant wearing shoes that 
protruded well past the ends of their feet. Consumers intent on wearing pointy 
shoes obliged shoemakers to increase the size of their shoes by as much as five 
or six points (the system of measurement used for French shoe sizes at this time) 
beyond the actual fit.” 

The excessive length attained by pointy shoes was a source of consterna- 
tion for French industry insiders. In 1886, Le Franc Parleur Parisien published 
a letter to the editor ostensibly written by an eighteen-year-old woman who 
preferred to be known only as “Marguerite” decrying the popularity of this 
“beastly, absurd, incomprehensible fashion among the French.” Although 
“Marguerite” loved to dance, “Marguerite” claimed she had lost patience danc- 
ing with “young men wearing shoes twice as long as their feet; all so as to have 
bouts pointus!” “Marguerite” complained of “continually feeling her partners 
shoes roughly pressing down on her own fine, delicate feet,” pointing out, “with 
these overlong shoes, men no longer know how to place their feet and so, with 
every movement, with each dance step, they ruthlessly crush their female dance 
partners’ feet.” As “one of the principal victims” of this incommodious style of 
footwear, “Marguerite” concluded with a rather desperately worded plea im- 
ploring the editor to change the style and thereby end the “torture” and “the 
indescribable suffering" that resulted in “bloody feet."* The editor of Le Franc 
Parleur Parisien, Arthur Taire, responded that he had long opposed the style 
despite occasionally publishing images of pointy shoes in the journal’s fashion 
plates. Could he change the style with a wave of a magic wand, like the fairy 
godmother in Cinderella, Taire insisted that he would.” Given the hyperbolic, 
and at times hysterical, rhetoric of this letter (as well as the many ways it echoes 
the journal’s own consistently critical stance toward pointy shoes), one senses 
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one or more of the journal’s contributors (including perhaps Taire himself) 
behind this waltzing epistolary gamine. 

This letter from the probably apocryphal “Marguerite” suggests a fascinating 
glimpse of creative spaces within and adjacent to the French footwear industry 
at this time. An even more Incohérent sensibility appears in “Le Salon Vu Par 
les Pieds!” [The Salon Seen from the Feet], reviews of the annual French art sa- 
lons by Arthur Eriat (a pseudonym that simply reversed the order of the letters 
in Taire’s surname) published in Le Franc Parleur Parisien. “Le Salon Vu Par 
les Pieds!” took an irreverent look at the sculptures and paintings on display in 
the Salon, focusing on the footwear represented in the artwork exhibited and 
critiquing these details from the shoemaker’s point of view. Explicitly mak- 
ing a point of saying that he was not an artist and had no aesthetic training 
(a familiar Incohérent refrain), the author offered criticism strictly from the 
point of view of a knowledgeable cordonnier-bottier, some in humorous verse 
couplets. “Le Salon Vu Par les Pieds!” yielded detailed observations about dis- 
proportionately large or small shoes in paintings (disparities that were made 
manifest by specifying the sizes of the painted shoes as per the points system). 
Other commentaries noted material and historical inaccuracies in sculpted and 
painted footwear reflecting intimate knowledge of the material construction 
of footwear and its history.” 

“Le Salon Vu Par les Pieds!” was a humorously sarcastic form of art criticism. 
One iteration of “Le Salon Vu Par les Pieds!” chided painter James McNeill 
Whistler for having spent too much time rendering the exquisitely detailed 
mouth and facial expression of the subject of his Portrait de Lady Archibald 
Campbell, leaving too little time to paint footwear that would have been truly 
appropriate for the gown she is wearing. The review found fault with one of 
Adolphe Yvon’s full-length portraits because his model was wearing shoes that 
were sold at the Louvre department store rather than more bespoke footwear. 
Another iteration of “Le Salon Vu Par les Pieds!” singled out the paintings of 
Madame Coutan for accurately rendering feet and shoes. In 1885, Eriat (Taire) 
wrote that he was gratified some artists had sought his advice for footwear in fu- 
ture paintings, but after the press pass for Le Franc Parleur Parisien was revoked 
the following year, Eriat (Taire) was obliged to view the artwork like everyone 
else, but nevertheless continued publishing his “Le Salon Vu Par les Pieds!””’ 

The single surviving shoe catalogue for the Société Méliès dates from this 
period and it includes only men's footwear. Clearly cognizant of current styles, it 


offered customers a choice of pointy shoes ranging between option number one, 
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FIGURE 2.3. “No. 1 Bouts trés pointus, extra, No. 2 Bouts très pointus,” 
Manufacture de Chaussures Pour Hommes et Pour Dames: Prix Courant des 
Chaussures d'Hommes, unpaginated illustration, Cinémathèque Française. 


“extra pointy shoes” (Bouts très pointus, extra), option number two, “very pointy 
shoes” (Bouts très pointus), and option number three, “pointed tips” (Bouts 
pointus), along with several options for more traditional box toes."? A closer look 
ata Méliès family picture from around this same period, seemingly taken after a 
garden party game of croquet, shows Méliès at the edge of the family group. Sev- 
eral in the party are smiling (including Méliès wife Eugénie Méliès) and some 
are seated, holding croquet mallets and balls, but many are posed somewhat 
stiffly with more somber expressions on their faces. Méliés, however, is smiling 
broadly, head cocked to the side, the handle of a croquet mallet pointed skyward. 
He is smiling, perhaps laughing, and his left shoe is visible—it is pointy. 

Méliès spent most of 1884 in London preparing for a career in the French 
footwear industry.” He appears to have worked first for the boot and shoe shop 
of Robert Dobbie and subsequently for clothing outfitter Jones and Company.*° 
Méliès memoirs suggest that the most memorable parts of the year he spent in 
London were learning English and watching magic shows.*! However, it was the 
fashion business that took Méliès to London. Thus, it seems likely that Méliès 
participated in the fashion section of the 1884 London Exposition where a 
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FIGURE 2.4. Méliès family photograph, Cinémathèque Française. 


number of Méliés brand women’s shoes were on display. Le Moniteur de la Cor- 
donnerie published a glowing report of the Société Méliès display, translated 
from an issue of the Leather Trades Circular: 


The vitrine of M. Méliés is small, but very full, mainly containing women’s 
shoes that combine comfort and attractiveness and represent the very best 
of French production. The ornamentation of some of these articles is as 
attractive as elegant in design and execution. In short, the products of this 
manufacturer are marked by incontestably superior traits, and they will 
undoubtedly be carefully examined by English manufacturers." 


Just as English manufacturers closely observed developments in French shoe 
manufacturing, so too did French manufacturers closely observe developments 
in English shoe manufacturing.” No photographs, drawings, or engravings of 
the Société Méliès 1884 London display are known to exist, but the description 
of the vitrine, dense with ornamented objects arranged for the view of a con- 
sumer, is highly suggestive of Méliès later work in the graphic and performing 
arts, in which caricatures, stages, and screens are crowded with (represented) 
objects and individuals. 


CHAPTER 3 


Stretching the Caricatural Aesthetic 


OOTWEAR MANUFACTURERS TRAFFICKED IN three-dimensional 

wares mostly made of leather, but the circulation of footwear was medi- 

ated by ephemeral two-dimensional textual and pictorial documents like 
catalogues, price lists, invoices, receipts, patterns, and fashion plates printed on 
paper. Fashion plates regularly published with issues of Le Moniteur de la Cor- 
donnerie and Le Franc Parleur Parisien represented an array of various women’s 
and men’s models in profile in a visually legible matrix of footwear styles labeled 
by name. It was sometimes acknowledged, however, that even a skilled drawing 
could not capture the nuances of an especially well-made shoe and the materi- 
als that had been combined to make it.! Subscribers were encouraged to make 
footwear in the latest styles that were depicted in fashion plates and offer these 
items for sale to their customers. Patterns were also published regularly in the 
trade press that subscribers could unfold, cut out, and use as templates to make 
component parts of specific models of footwear.’ In each case, two-dimensional 
plates and patterns printed on paper anticipated the construction of wearable 
three-dimensional footwear fabricated from leather and other materials. 

The homology between two-dimensional drawn representations and the 
corresponding three-dimensional objects helped to animate the international 
circulation of footwear. A similar correspondence animated Méliès’ film prac- 
tice, which relied on two-dimensional drawings as the basis of many of the key 
components of the three-dimensional worlds he created in his studio, which 
were then remediated as two-dimensional films and photographs.* Méliès’ “ar- 
tificially arranged scenes” were dense with action and objects, like many of the 
caricatures Méliès drew for weekly issues of La Griffe in 1889-1890 using the 
pseudonym “Géo. Smile,” which were lithographed in several colors similar to 
the way fashion plates were printed. Just as fashion plates mediated footwear, 
Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe mediated scores of different objects, albeit in a 


considerably less verisimilar fashion. 
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This chapter explores the productive tension between two-dimensional draw- 
ings and three-dimensional objects, beginning with Méliès’ caricatures for La 
Griffe and continuing with the importance of drawing for Méliès film produc- 
tion process. Méliés made many preparatory drawings for his films on paper with 
pencil and/or ink, which mediated the material objects that Méliès had modeled 
them on and/or had imagined. He sketched designs for scenery, costumes, and 
props that were then fabricated on a larger scale as physical objects from wood, 
fabric, paint, and other materials. Integrated into the mise-en-scène of his film 
productions, the backdrops, scenery, props, and costumes were juxtaposed in 
the studio with performers playing their roles. The film production process then 
transformed these three-dimensional bodies and objects into mostly two-dimen- 
sional strips of negative film, which took on more palpable volume when rolled 
and stored on reels and inside of canisters. After the negatives were developed, 
edited, printed on lengths of positive film stock, and sometimes hand-colored, 
Méliès’ film titles were then sold, purchased, and projected onto flat screens. 
Together with the illumination of the light source, the intermittent mechanism 
of the projector endowed these flat translucent strips of celluloid with illusory 
movement and depth, the screened scenes seeming to transpire in three-dimen- 
sional space. The visual paradox of cinema's deceptive dimensionality was ex- 
plicitly thematized in a number of Méliès films that show the transformation of 
two-dimensional representations into moving three-dimensional figures. 

Some of the drawings Méliès made in preparation for specific films were on 
the backs of sheets of letterhead for the Manufacture de Films pour Cinématog- 
raphes G. Méliés, and some were drawn in color. As a surface for the inscription 
of text, letterhead, as Lisa Gitelman points out, blurs the distinction “between 
a blank and (blank) paper" inasmuch as it combined clearly demarcated spaces 
to be filled in with an entirely blank slate of sorts? Like most letterhead, Méliès 
“official letterhead work[ed] like filling in a blank form” with spaces in which 
the date could be specified (within the decade) and an expansive empty space on 
the sheet for the body of the missive itsel£ó Letterhead that was not drawn upon 
was used to correspond with others in the film business, both in France and 
internationally.’ By drawing on the verso side of his letterhead, Méliès creatively 
misused the work of job printers intended for official textual correspondence 
with individuals and entities outside his organization. He also sometimes ex- 
tended the material limits of the letterhead itself to better suit his purposes. A 
long horizontal sketch made for Le Raid Paris-Monte Carlo en deux heures was 
drawn on the backs of multiple sheets of letterhead that were trimmed, laid end 
to end, and taped together.* 
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For Méliès, drawing was an integral part of the production process. In enumer- 
ating the arts that were employed in filmmaking, Méliès placed drawing just after 
the dramatic arts at the head of the list? Méliès did not compose written film sce- 
narios, claiming that the way he worked “consisted of inventing the details before 
the whole thing” and that whatever story there was in his films served as “only the 
thread intended to link ‘effects’ without much of a relationship to each other."'? 
Thus, Méliès emphasized, “the script was without any importance because my 
only aim was to use it as an excuse for mise-en-scéne.”"! The survival of a number 
of drawings made in preparation for specific films confirms that drawing—not 
writing—was the most crucial component of Méliès preproduction process." 
Long after Méliés stopped making films, when he believed most of his films no 
longer existed, Méliès made numerous ex post facto drawings of scenes he could 
remember from his films, often recalling the mise-en-scène with remarkable ac- 
curacy, and he sometimes captioned them too." Drawings not only provided the 
basis of Méliès’ mise-en-scène and functioned as aides de mémoire for films he 
believed to be lost, they also modeled the very studios in which he produced many 
of his films. Although Méliès first film studio was abandoned in 1923 after the 
Montreuil property on which it was built was sold, falling into disrepair before 
being demolished in 1948, detailed drawings made of it do survive." 

Studies of Méliès typically mention his pseudonymous caricatures for La 
Griffe, but the drawings themselves have rarely been examined. For Georges Sa- 
doul, who reproduced one of Méliès’ caricatures from La Griffe in his Méliès 
monograph, Méliès’ political cartoons were evidence that despite being “shut 
up in his studio,” Méliès had not “forgotten the reality of the contemporary 
world.” Sadoul pointed to the series of films Méliès made in 1899 detailing the 
Dreyfus Affair as further evidence, while acknowledging that few of Méliès’ 
films were quite as politicized as Affaire Dreyfus. Looking closely at Méliès’ 
films, however, one can sometimes find the kinds of critique that caricature 
makes visible: notice the air pollution that besmirches the skyline in the painted 
backdrop of the fourth tableau of Voyage dans la Lune, the massive cannon and 
projectile that visually dominate the film’s next few tableaus, and the highly 
ironic take on the self satisfaction of colonialism with which the film concludes, 
the latter resonating with one of Méliès’ caricatures, “La Raison du Plus Fort...” 
(La Griffe, January 23, 1890)."” 

More often, however, Méliès’ films offer what Donald Crafton, in his ex- 
cellent book on Emile Cohl, Méliés’ contemporary and fellow caricaturist, 
describes as “satire de moeurs (satire of manners), or essentially nonpolitical 
comments on French social life."? For example, Méliès took satirical aim at 
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contemporaneous fads like the Cakewalk dance, which he quite literally de- 
monized in Le Cake-Walk infernal, and roller skating, which he made come- 
dic in The Woes of Roller Skaters.” But, for Sadoul, it was drawing—more than 
caricature specifically—that was of decisive importance for Méliés’ overall aes- 
thetic.” Like photography and cinema, drawing is a two-dimensional medium, 
but unlike photographs or films, drawings have an entirely arbitrary relationship 
to the three-dimensional world that they may or may not represent, more or less 
faithfully, in two dimensions on paper. Indeed, drawing is infinitely malleable, 


and in many ways, it was Méliés’ preferred medium. 
y Way: P 


À Caricatural Aesthetic 


Throughout his life, Méliès was a “compulsive draughtsman,” as Paul Ham- 
mond and Paolo Cherchi Usai both put it.” In his memoirs, Méliès wrote he 
had become possessed by the “demon of drawing” as a schoolboy and recalled 
that his notebooks and even his textbooks were “copiously illustrated” with 
countless sketches; he declared that he would continue drawing until his dying 
day, and indeed he did.? The drawings Méliès made in profusion throughout his 
life subtended his overlapping careers as a footwear manufacturer, caricaturist, 
illusionist, filmmaker, musical theater actor-director-manager, and toy retailer.” 
Drawings Méliès made during every phase of his life survive, but with the excep- 
tion of the twenty-six caricatures he drew for La Griffe, most were unpublished 
during his lifetime.** Many more were dispersed, discarded, destroyed, or other- 
wise lost. Although a number of Méliès drawings were published posthumously, 
researchers have paid them relatively little attention in their own right. 

Several of Méliès’ earliest films, Dessinateur express (M. Thiers) [lost], Dessi- 
nateur (Chamberlain) [lost], Dessinateur (Reine Victoria) lost], and Dessinateur 
(Von Bismarck) [lost], directly incorporated the act of drawing. Although the 
films are lost, the titles indicate that each was a “quick-sketch” or “lightning 
sketch” film in which a performer—likely Méliès himself—drew a likeness of 
the named celebrity in real time on a chalk board or a large tablet.” Before an- 
imated films, quick-sketch films flourished as a genre—and some of the ear- 
liest animated films, including Cohl’s Fantasmagorie, combined animation 
created by successive single frame exposures with filmed quick-sketch perfor- 
mances, segueing between the respective modes.” Méliès subsequently embed- 
ded quick-sketch performances with chalk on a chalkboard in La Lune a un 
mètre, Le Chevalier mystère, Voyage dans la Lune, and Le Roi du maquillage." 
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Quick-sketch films thematized their own evanescence: as soon as the drawings 
were wiped from the chalkboard, the celluloid on which the quick-sketch per- 
formances were recorded was the only tangible record of the respective drawings. 
Similarly, the lithographed covers of a handful of surviving copies of La Griffe 
are all that remains of the corresponding drawings made by Méliés. A similar 
evanescence defined the art of the Incohérents. In most cases, the engravings 
published in Incohérent exposition catalogues (which were themselves made 
from drawings) are often the only visual records of the utterly ephemeral art- 
works themselves, which have perished or were discarded. So too for examples 
of footwear manufactured by the Maison Méliès and the Société Méliès, which 
have mostly vanished: what survives are engraved images printed in catalogues 
and fashion plates. 

Elsewhere, I have examined how a number of Méliès caricatures for La Griffe 
mocked the political movement of Boulangism and its namesake, the former 
general Georges Boulanger, whom Méliès and other contributors to La Griffe 
had nicknamed “Barbenzingue” (Zinc-Beard).* These caricatures were con- 
sumed privately and individually as well as publicly and collectively. In 1880, one 
French elected official pointed out fearfully about caricatures that were posted 
in booksellers’ windows and elsewhere, “drawing strikes the sight of passersby, 
addresses itself to all ages and both sexes, startles not only the mind but the eyes. 
It is a means of speaking even to the illiterate, of stirring up passions, without 
reasoning, without discourse.”” 

Instead of interpreting the symbolic meanings caricatures impute to nearly 
everything in an enframed image, my approach here is more straightforwardly 
iconographic. Art historian (and classical film theorist) Erwin Panofsky defined 
iconography as “a description or classification of images [...] which [...] furnishes 
the necessary basis for all further interpretation” but requires historians “to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with what the authors of those representations [. ..] knew.”*° 
Rather than interpreting these images or identifying the caricatured individuals, 
I consider the range of bodies and objects that make up the mise-en-cadre of 
Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe. The individuals in these caricatures are over- 
whelmingly male, which is at least partly a function of the journal’s focus on 
historically male-dominated activities like politics, international relations, and 
military and judicial matters, constituting a remarkably homosocial drawn uni- 
verse. Of the twenty-six caricatures Méliès drew for La Griffe, only two contain 
recognizably female figures, “1890” (January 2, 1890) and “L'Influenza” (De- 
cember 26, 1889). A third, “Adam et Eve” (August 29, 1889), inverts costume 
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FIGURE 3.1. Géo. Smile, “Le Mannequin,” La Griffe 
(September 5, 1889), Harvard University Libraries. 


as a denotation of gender by depicting a man with a mustache and a beard cross- 
dressed in a corset and bustle alongside a hirsute naked man wearing only riding 
boots and spurs.’ Similarly, “1890” depicts a woman as an object of display, 
unveiled by a mustachioed face peeking from behind a curtain.” Women in 
numerous Méliès films are often posed statically like “1890,” sometimes atop 
literal pedestals, fragmented with individual body parts isolated onscreen, and/ 
or choreographed in ornamental dancing formations.? 
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One major category of objects in Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe are fash- 
ion items. Fashion is explicitly invoked in the caricature “Le Mannequin” (Sep- 
tember 5, 1889), which foregrounds the torso of a mannequin on a stand, on 
which a hollow fake head is perched. “Le Mannequin” also explicitly thematizes 
the difference between three-dimensional representations like the mannequin 
and a bust perched on a shelf, and the two-dimensional signage on the wall. 
Clothing itself flexes between two and three dimensionality in both its mak- 
ing and its daily use. Indeed, articles of clothing are typically constructed from 
pieces of fabric and often stored flat by being hung or folded, fully taking shape 
only when worn or draped. Footwear is constructed likewise from flat pieces of 
leather. During the late-nineteenth century, this sometimes involved using paper 
patterns published with footwear industry journals or available for purchase, all 
of which were flat and could easily be sent through the mail. 

Caricatures necessarily represent footwear and clothing in two dimensions. 
Items of clothing, especially pants and coats that vary in drawn color, cut, and 
condition, are important primary elements of Méliès La Griffe caricatures. 
Clothing serves as an indicator of status and social class. Boots, including riding 
boots, a Méliès specialty, most of which are colored black like much of the men’s 
footwear manufactured by the Société Méliès, some accessorized with spurs or 
spats, recur in these caricatures. In Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe, footwear 
is disproportionately small and often clustered near the bottom of the frame, 
proximate to the captions. 

Headgear, by contrast, is emphasized, and is often disproportionately large 
relative to other objects. Different styles, shapes, and sizes of hats appear in each 
and every one of Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe. Hats were an especially ex- 
pressive part of the semantic vocabulary of fashion and could indicate a wearer's 
profession and identify the individual with specific national and/or historical 
contexts. (This in fact comprises the entirety of Cohl’s film Histoire de chapeaux 
in which a succession of historical periods are conveyed entirely through a series 
of different hats.) In Méliés’ caricatures, hats drawn as two-dimensional shapes 
serve a similar function to communicate the profession and the social status of 
various individuals. Hats were so expressive (and so recognizable at a glance) 
that the morphology of headgear supported its own subcategory of performance, 
chapeaugraphy, which flourished during the late nineteenth century, often in 
the hands of magicians, including Méliès’ contemporary Félicien Trewey, a re- 
nowned chapeaugrapher. Chapeaugraphy was a mode of manual dexterity pre- 
mised on manipulating a ring of felt to form approximations of different forms 
of headgear.** 
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FIGURE 3.2. Géo. Smile, “Le Roi Carotte,” La Griffe 
(September 12, 1889), Harvard University Libraries. 


In her study of Charles Baudelaire’s essays on caricature, Michèle Hannoosh 
describes the “caricatural aesthetic” as being “as impermanent as the events it 
chronicled."? Caricatures, Hannoosh concludes via Baudelaire, “provide a his- 
torical record, a collection of anecdotes and facts, and constitute part of the 
national archives; they are comparable to pages of a newspaper, short-lived and 
fleeting, wholly subject to the winds of time.”** Hannoosh argues, “Maintaining 
a likeness while simultaneously deforming it, preserving in its distortion the very 
object it attacks, caricature occupies a special place in the vanguard of artistic 
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change." The maintenance of likenesses makes individual objects and people 
in caricatures recognizable, but as Hannoosh suggests, the “caricatural aesthetic” 
also entails deformations. 

The “caricatural aesthetic” relishes nonverisimilar representational strate- 
gies, including pronounced distortions of scale. One of the most dramatic ex- 
amples in Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe is the massive carrot Barbenzingue 
straddles in “Le Roi Carotte” (September 12, 1889). Fully the size of a steed, the 
giant carrot is instantly recognizable as such, even without reference to the title 
of the caricature or a look at the other carrots—several of which are freakishly 
large—that trail behind Barbenzingue in the field.** The caricatural aesthetic 
represents size in relative, rather than verisimilar, terms. Thus, one of the five 
individuals in Méliès’ caricature “La Triple Alliance" (La Griffe, January 9, 
1890), the balding, spike-headed figure in the middle ground, is considerably 
larger than the others, two of whom are leashed like playthings by lengths of 
chain. The other two individuals, both in military uniforms, are the relative 
size of toy soldiers.” 

Scale can be similarly variable in Méliès’ films. Sometimes, a single object 
is somewhat out of proportion with other parts of the mise-en-scène, allowing 
a relevant profilmic detail to be clearly seen in a long shot. These include the 
four-leaf clover the witch gives to the wandering troubadour in La Fée Cara- 
bosse and the key to the forbidden chamber Bluebeard’s seventh wife finds in 
Barbe-Bleue. Props like these are disproportionately large and unduly flat, as 
are the facsimiles of a series of food and drink items carried by a procession 
of servants for the wedding feast in Barbe-Bleue“ In films like Le Chapeau a 
surprises and Le Merveilleux Eventail vivant, the objects themselves, a top hat 
that is the size of a child and a fan that is taller than a person, respectively, are 
resolutely three-dimensional, but caricaturally oversized, like the root vegetable 
in “Le Roi Carotte.” 

One of the largest figures in Méliès caricatures for La Griffe is the homun- 
culus he drew to represent the “Russian flu” pandemic of 1889 in “L'Influenza” 
(December 26, 1889). Wearing a cowl labeled with the words “Dengue Fever,” 
the sallow-colored fiend with pointed ears, sharp teeth, long thin fingers, and 
long sharp fingernails and toenails towers over buildings and people in the streets 
below. It steps over a long line of people, at least two of whom are women, queued 
up outside of a pharmacy door."! The size differential between the homunculus 
and the humans in the street, two of whom are in the throes of physical distress 
caused by the virus, is like the difference between the snow giant and the polar 
explorers in Méliès’ later film À la conquête du Pôle. The towering homunculus 
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FIGURE 3.3. Géo. Smile, "La Triple Alliance,” La Griffe 
(January 9, 1890), Harvard University Libraries. 


in "L'Influenza" looks as if it could easily pick up several people, which is just 
what the snow giant does in À la conquête du Pôle, taking several humans in his 
hand before gobbling them up in his gaping maw—an effect Méliès created with 
a giant marionette.*? 

The staggering scale of the pandemic meant the homunculus that represents 
it fills nearly the entire frame of “L'Influenza.” Indeed, it killed more than a 
million people worldwide before eventually dissipating in 1892.9 Epidemiol- 
ogists believe the pandemic may have been caused by cattle—the source of the 
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FIGURE 3.4: Géo. Smile, “L Influenza,” La Griffe (December 
26, 1889), Harvard University Libraries. 


leather supply—infecting humans with a strain of the coronavirus. The spread 
of the virus during the fall of 1889 was undoubtedly accelerated and extended 
by modern transportation: 


In October 1889 the pandemic spread rapidly out of Russia heading west, 
east, and south. Mapping the movement of the pandemic [. . .] revealed 
the railroad’s role in rapidly spreading the disease. Influenza traveled with 
infected passengers, and the stops on the rail line served as the epicenters 
of spread into different regions. [...] Larger cities served as nodes of spread, 
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with the infection then moving to smaller cities and towns and then into 
the rural communities. [. . .] The data showed that steamships, too, played 
a role in transmitting the disease. The steamships were larger than their 
sail-powered predecessors, giving them larger populations for sustaining 
chains of infection; they were also faster, allowing them to deliver people 
still actively contagious. As a result, they brought the pandemic to every 
port [. ..] and from them the infection rapidly penetrated the interior via 
rail and river lines.“ 


The transportation networks that made the Société Méliès a successful inter- 
national business also spread the virus. These same networks underpinned the 
international mail systems that facilitated the traffic in raw materials, footwear, 
and styles of footwear, along with dozens of international footwear industry 
trade periodicals and caricature journals. 

Writing in 1893, John Grand-Carteret, an early historian of caricature, em- 
phasized the transnationalism of caricature, noting that “the wide circulation 
of the press” —and the illustrated press specifically— made caricature a mode of 
international exchange.“ Exchange was made possible by mail systems that facil- 
itated the circulation of flat and folded documents in envelopes of various sizes. 
Copies of La Griffe circulated intracontinentally on railroad trains that also car- 
ried parcels containing shoes and boots manufactured by the Société Méliés.*° 


Elasticity 


Comparing the caricatures Méliès drew for successive issues of La Griffe, the 
nose and ears of Barbenzingue become larger and more misshapen. In his car- 
icature for the first issue of La Griffe, “Trop de Pression!!!” (August 8, 1889), 
Méliès drew Barbenzingue’s nose and ears in a relatively naturalistic way, but 
Barbenzingue’s nose becomes more bulbous and the ears more enormous in 
Méliès’ caricatures for subsequent issues. Barbenzingue’s countenance thus has 
the quality of “plasmaticness,” which film theorist Sergei Eisenstein used to de- 
scribe the elasticity of Disney films." Paging through successive issues of La 
Griffe, Barbenzingue’s ears become larger than his head in “Le Roi Carotte” 
(September 12, 1889) and Barbenzingue’s nose extends, culminating with “Pau- 
vre Exilé sur la Terre Étrangere!!!” (October 24, 1889), in which his dispropor- 
tionately small finger is inserted into the nostril of his oversized proboscis. One 
recurring figure in a number of Méliès’ caricatures for La Griffe inexplicably 
grows a hump in “Le Mannequin” (September 5, 1889), which continues to 
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bulge in “Un Enterrement de Premiére Classe” (October 10, 1889), in which 
a coffin is perched atop the hump; “Le Coup de Balai des Invalidations” (No- 
vember 7, 1889), in which the curved-back figure has peg legs and is being swept 
down the stairs by a broom; “Les Députés Boulangistes en Route pour Jersey” 
(November 14, 1889), in which the figure’s bulging hump is ringed by several 
inflated bladders serving as flotation devices to aid swimming; and “La Grande 
Manifestation Boulangiste” (November 21, 1889), in which the humpbacked 
figure is inexplicably costumed like a frog while leaping into a fountain.** Like 
Disney films, within the representational world of Méliès’ caricatures, some- 
times “beasts [. . .] have a habit of stretching and shrinking,” A surviving pre- 
paratory sketch for an unidentified Méliès film shows the limbs and neck of a 
traditional French Pierrot clown figure extending in phases: first its legs, then its 
neck, and finally its arms attenuate to snake-like lengths while another Pierrot 
figure seated in a chair looks on surprised. How Méliès might have planned on 
accomplishing this effect cinematically—or perhaps succeeded in a film that is 
no longer extant—is entirely unclear. 

In “Trop de Pression!” the quality of stretching is implicitly ascribed to the 
materiality of rubber. This caricature includes a number of objects one imagines 
are made of rubber, including an oversized balloon-Barbenzingue in colorful mil- 
itary regalia floating overhead and multiple hoses through which it has been over- 
inflated to bursting.’ Rubber came into widespread use in the mid-nineteenth 
century. As the French footwear industry sought viable substitutes for leather and 
wood, flexible resilient substances derived from tree sap—rubber and gutta-per- 
cha—were widely used for making footwear and molding heels. Vulcanized rub- 
ber was waterproof and it could also be painted, making it an especially versatile 
material for shoes and boots.” During the 1850s, American manufacturers began 
producing footwear entirely made out of rubber, and this development was closely 
followed by the French footwear industry? Rubber, of course, had many other 
applications, including bicycle tires, represented on the high-wheel bicycle in the 
caricature “Le Char de l'État" (La Griffe, November 28, 1889).5 

Rubber was a quintessentially incoherent modern material inasmuch as it re- 
fused definitive form when superheated to liquidity and remained flexible as a 
vulcanized solid. In Méliès’ aesthetic, the flexibility of rubber was homologous 
with the representational flexibility of drawing as a medium. The portrait-charge, 
a genre of caricature that was widely used by caricaturists associated with the 
Incohérents, was based on conjoining a disproportionately large head on a dis- 
proportionately small body, “the practice of drawing a large caricatural head on 
a squat comic torso. ^ The periodical Les Hommes d'aujourd'hui, with which La 
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Griffe seems to have been loosely affiliated, published a portrait-charge on the 
cover of each of its issues. Méliès drew portrait-charges, including a self-portrait 
and a drawing of his father in this format, both of which were hand-colored.”” 

Méliès film L'homme a la tête à caoutchouc makes the oversized head of the 
portrait-charge into a spectacular effect by showing a “chemist in his laboratory” 
(according to Méliés’ American catalogue) inflating his own head with a “rubber 
hose. However, his assistant over-inflates the head with a bellows, causing it to 
explode. The film recalls Méliès’ caricature “Trop de Pression!!!” as Paul Ham- 
mond and Anne-Marie Quévrain have noted.” But, unlike drawing the head 
of a figure larger than the body, or photographing frame by frame incremental 
drawn changes of scale to make the head of a figure appear to grow larger or 
smaller, as Cohl did in Fantasmagorie, Le Binetoscope, and other animated films 
for Gaumont, Méliès had himself filmed against a black background on a dolly 
that moved his head closer to the camera to visually simulate its expansion. This 
was double exposed with a shot of Méliés and his assistant in long shot in front 
of a backdrop with a black field painted in its center. The title of the film 
Méliès made immediately before L'homme a la tête a caoutchouc was Le Bataillon 
élastique (cocasserie fantastique) lost], which suggests that it likewise dealt with 
elasticity, perhaps in a military context, but nothing is known of the film apart 
from its title. 

A Méliés drawing that he made later depicts the explosion of his over-inflated 
head in L'homme à la tête à caoutchouc—the point at which (as the American 
catalogue description explains), “The head swells until it bursts with a crash, 
knocking over the two experimenters.” Méliès recalled the setting with a fair 
degree of accuracy, including the central black field that facilitated the double 
exposure in the film and much of the other detail painted on the backdrop: 
the laboratory sign that hangs over the doorway frame right, the table and the 
platform atop it, the bellows, and even the stools, which appear in a number of 
different Méliès films. But, for this ex post facto drawing, which he signed and 
titled "L'homme à la tête à caoutchouc: Trop de Pression!! . . . Catastrophe!!!” 
Méliès chose a moment that was impossible to show in a live-action film and 
thus had to be imagined: the moment the head explodes, the directional force of 
the explosion visibly propelling shards of his skull (and presumably his brain) in 
a starburst that breaks the glass of the laboratory door. The look on the oversized 
head registers surprise, and a much smaller Méliès looks up from his bellows 
with even greater surprise as his assistant’s stool tips over from the blast on the 
other side of the room (one of the few spatial transpositions that does not match 
the mise-en-scène of the film). In the film, this moment is implied, elided by an 
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FIGURE 3.5. Méliès’ ex post facto drawing of L'homme a la 


tête à caoutchouc, private collection, rights reserved. 


abrupt substitution splice that joined a shot of the head appearing to expand to 
a shot of an explosion and the central table toppling forward as a large cloud of 
smoke billows and both Méliès and the other performer in the scene are sent 
sprawling onto the ground; another substitution splice completely clears the 
smoke instantaneously. 

Méliès devised another visual effect to simulate inflatable bodies for the film 
Le Raid Paris-Monte Carlo en deux heures, which was commissioned to be part 
of a theatrical revue at the Folies-Bergére.5* After more than three hundred per- 
formances in which the film was shown, producing "gales of laughter," according 
to promotional materials, black-and-white and colored versions were offered for 
sale. The film shows a reckless automobilist careening first through the streets of 
Paris and then via Dijon on the road to Monte Carlo. The careless automobilist 
backs over a policeman, *who, by the passage of the automobile over his body, 
is flattened out as thin as a sheet of paper," explains the American catalogue 
description; then, the driver "takes his pneumatic pump, adjusts it to the body 
of the crushed man, and with a few vigorous strokes of the handle he succeeds in 
starting him to swell," but drives off in a hurry. Several onlookers commandeer 
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three additional pumps from a garage, which they connect to the flattened body 
with rubber hoses. A crowd gathers while the bystanders are together “pumping 
up the policeman to his original size,” and when the crowd parts, a substitution 
splice has replaced the flat clothing on the ground with the fully formed body of 
the police officer moving spasmodically on the ground as the onlookers continue 
to apply themselves to the pumps. The crowd forms again, concealing a direct 
view of the police officer’s body, but the bystanders at the pumps “become so 
animated in their efforts that they cause the poor unfortunate to explode” in a 
puff of smoke that sends everyone running.® 


Illusions of Dimension and Scale 


The transformation from flatness to three-dimensionality is one of the recurring 
motifs of Méliès’ cinema.” These transformations thematize the material char- 
acteristics that allowed for the kinds of transnational exchange and circulation 
previously discussed. In the Méliès films Le Livre magique, Les Cartes vivantes, 
and Les Affiches en goguette transformation occurs when representations—illus- 
trations in books, oversized playing cards, and poster images, respectively—come 
to life, stepping off of pages, pasteboards, and the apparent surface of a litho- 
graphed poster. In Le Livre magique, a man (Méliès) brings forth a large book 
that is taller than he is. He places the thin book, which is bilingually titled “Le 
Livre Magique” and “The Magical Book,” upright on a low table and proceeds to 
turn its several pages, each of which contains an illustration of a character froma 
fairy tale or pantomime. Each drawing is signed “Méliès.” Méliès the performer 
reaches a hand up to each illustration in succession, and with a series of substi- 
tution splices, individuals costumed to match the illustrations step down from 
the book in succession, five in all, and move about in front of the table, leaving 
the corresponding pages of the upright book blank. After the characters gather 
together momentarily, Méliès returns them one by one to the book: as he ushers 
each one onto the low table, a substitution splice causes the live performer to 
vanish in a flash and the corresponding illustration to reappear instantaneously. 
But the fifth performer, a Pierrot figure, refuses to be returned to motionless 
two-dimensionality. First it tries to hide, and then when Méliés manages to get 
it onto the table, it is not transformed into an illustration, and Méliès closes the 
book, but Pierrot’s resolutely three-dimensional body prevents the book from 
closing and becoming flat again. Instead it reappears in front of the book as if 
passing magically through the cover, and steps down off of the table. Méliès tries 
to grab it, but Pierrot eludes his grasp, vanishing and reappearing on the other 
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side of the frame before Méliès manages to get hold of it and put it back on the 
table in front of the book, whereupon Pierrot vanishes. Méliès opens the book to 
the page that was formerly blank, and Pierrot is now an illustration once again. 
Méliès laughs and closes the book. Standing in front of the book, Méliès takes 
a bow, but the book tumbles down on him, flattening him instantaneously and 
causing him to vanish. He re-enters the scene through a door in the background, 
takes another bow, and walks forward, takes the book down off of the table, and 
carries it out of the frame. 

Les Cartes vivantes enacts a similar series of transformations from 
two-dimensionality to three-dimensionality and back, but combines these 
transformations with illusions of scale. Playing the role of the magician, Méliès 
enlarges a playing card through several well-placed substitution splices and then 
throws it at a huge blank surface atop a stand, “which immediately has outlined 
upon its surface the face of a huge nine of spades.” Through a dissolve, the 
enormous nine of spades is transformed into a humongous queen of hearts and 
with another substitution splice and a dissolve, the represented queen becomes 
a living person dressed like the queen who steps off the oversized pasteboard, 
leaving a blank expanse on the face of the giant card that now shows only its 
suit, a heart, in the upper left corner.% The living queen steps down from the 
stand to the ground as Méliès kisses her hand. She turns around and steps back 
onto the stand, where Méliès positions her carefully and steps away before an- 
other substitution splice and another dissolve transforms her back into a two-di- 
mensional representation. Another dissolve transforms the humongous queen 
of hearts into a humongous king of clubs, and a living person dressed like the 
king bursts through the surface of the giant card, and with a substitution splice, 
leaves a blank expanse on the face of the giant card that shows only a club in 
the corner. The king steps down from the stand, Méliès steps out of the frame, 
and with a substitution splice, throws off his royal raiment, revealing Méliès in 
a tuxedo who takes a bow and leaps upward, seemingly absorbed into the blank 
card. Méliès then appears behind the card, steps down from the stand, raises his 
arms, and then exits the frame. The scene is quickly replaced by a full-screen 
copyright notice for “Geo. Méliès. Paris, New-York.” 

Other magicians performed versions of expanding playing cards at this time, 
including Joseffy, who used an elaborate mechanism with which “A queen of 
hearts, held in the magician’s hand, visibly and instantly expands to many times 
its original size.” The apparatus survives and involves a “spring-loaded mech- 
anism” connected to a “giant hand-painted silk card,” although the queen of 
hearts only grew to the size of a sheet of paper rather than the size of a person as 
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in Les Cartes vivantes. The inverse illusion, “Cartes diminuées,” in which cards 
diminished some four times in size when pressed between the magician’s fingers, 
was also available from the Paris magic dealer Maison Caroly, whose proprietor 
Jean Caroly was a member of the Chambre Syndicale de la Prestidigitation of 
which Méliès was the longtime president, and which held its monthly meetings 
at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin.” 

The ending of Le Menuet Lilliputien [incomplete] offers a cinematic version 
of Caroly’s “Cartes diminuées” in which the size of four oversized playing cards 
are reduced to normal size in two increments, effectively reversing the action of 
Les Cartes vivantes. But, the film begins with an “art to life” illusion whereby a 
statue comes to life, although this part is missing from the only known surviving 
print. According to the American catalogue description, Le Menuet Lilliputien 
began as follows: 


A magnificent marble statue is carelessly supported upon an amphora of 
the same material. Under the passes of a prestidigitateur, the statue be- 
comes animated and serves him as an assistant. The latter takes a pack 
of ordinary playing cards and places them in a casket of glass. Four cards, 
the king of spades, the queen of hearts, the queen of clubs, and the king of 
diamonds, come out of the pack individually and go into the hands of the 
juggler without any apparent assistance. He places the four cards upright 
on a small platform, and there the four of them become animated, leave 
the surface of the cards, advance to the middle of the platform, and dance 
a minuet gracefully and prettily, the figures preserving the diminutive size 
of those on the cards.”! 


The surviving fragment of Le Menuet Lilliputien shows four miniature mon- 
archs dancing on a raised tabletop as four blank playing cards each bearing a 
different suit, tip upward to a vertical position behind the dancers. This seg- 
ment of the film emphasizes the visible difference between the flatness of mostly 
two-dimensional and mostly static pasteboards and the fullness of moving and 
rotating three-dimensional figures. 

In Le Menuet Lilliputien, the dancing monarchs are moving miniatures, an 
effect created by superimposing shots of a group of performers filmed from a 
distant camera position with shots of one or more performers taken from a closer 
camera position against a backdrop containing a black background, something 
Méliès also did in the film Le Voyage de Gulliver a Lilliput et chez les Géants.” In 
Le Menuet Lilliputien, this illusion involved shots of four normal-sized perform- 
ers and four oversized playing cards. (Indeed, the same oversized queen of hearts, 
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king of clubs, blank hearts, and blank clubs cards used in Les Cartes vivantes 
appear to have also been used in making Le Menuet Lilliputien; the catalogue 
numbers of the respective films, numbers 678-679 and numbers 690—692, re- 
spectively, indicate that Le Menuet Lilliputien was produced not long after Les 
Cartes vivantes, with only three film titles intervening between these two play- 
ing card films.”) The shot of the Lilliputians’ minuet was double exposed with 
a shot of Méliès and his assistant in long shot in front of a backdrop with a black 
field painted in its center.” 

Although the moment in Le Menuet Lilliputien when the monarchs depicted 
on the face cards “leave the surface of the cards” does not appear to be extant, it 
must have been similar to the corresponding effect in Les Cartes vivantes when 
the queen of hearts and the king of clubs appear to step off the surface of the 
respective oversized playing cards into three-dimensionality. But, the surviving 
fragment of Le Menuet Lilliputien does show what the catalogue description 
described as follows, “The dance over, each returns to its place before its cor- 
responding playing card, and is mysteriously merged into the card as at first.”” 
Touted in the catalogue as “an entirely new trick,” it appears to be the same effect 
used in Les Cartes vivantes when the queen of hearts “is at once transformed 
into a playing card.”” Lined up next to one another, the cards rise and drop in 
an alternating rhythm as the magician and his assistant, flanking the table, look 
on. After a substitution splice ends the double-exposed sequence, the magician 
gathers up the four cards (perfectly matched in size to the human-sized playing 
cards miniaturized in double exposure), which are now palpably material as well 
as visibly flat. Quickly stacked twice against his knee, they diminish in size two 
times before disappearing altogether as he appears to toss them aside, illusions 
accomplished with three well-placed substitution splices. Méliès joins hands 
with his assistant and they take a bow, then exit the frame. Le Menuet Lillipu- 
tien and Les Cartes vivantes are illusions of scale as well as dimensional illusions 
in which two-dimensional representations magically become three-dimensional 
figures and living people thin out to flat simulacra just as instantaneously. 

Méliès made at least one ex post facto drawing of Le Menuet Lilliputien that 
survives. It is colored and includes a caption that includes the title of the film, 
along with the superlative phrase “ultra fantastic magic” at the top of the page.” 
The drawing does not include the assistant depicted in the surviving fragment 
of the film. Like Méliès ex post facto drawing of L'homme à la tête à caoutchouc 
discussed above, this drawing depicts one of the film’s magical moments that 
was impossible to accomplish cinematically, an effect that could not be made 
visible, but could only exist in the imagination of the filmmaker and/or the 
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viewer. Three of the four miniature monarchs are detached from their respective 
cards but look like thin cut-outs (which resemble smaller drawn versions of the 
flattened policeman in Le Raid Paris-Monte Carlo en deux heures). The queen 
of spades in Méliès’ ex post facto drawing of Le Menuet Lilliputien is curtsying 
with her arm outstretched to the king of clubs, and the king of diamonds stands 
upright. All three of the respective cards, off of which they have presumably 
stepped, are tumbled behind them—shadows on the faces of the blank cards 
indicate the figures’ physical separation from the cards. But, the fourth minia- 
ture monarch, the queen of spades, appears to be coming detached from the card 
held above the table by the magician, who resembles a goateed and mustachioed 
young Méliès. The queen of spades is peeling away from the face of the card: one 
of her hands reaches out from beyond the edge of the card and touches the hand 
of the king of diamonds, one of her legs steps down beyond the edge of the card 
toward the surface of the table, and the bottom of her royal robes are unfurling 
over the spade on the bottom corner of the card although much of the rest of her 
body appears to be adhering to the card—if not imprinted on it. 

Cinema was an illusion of scale as well as an illusion of movement and an 
illusion of depth. Looking at an unmagnified strip of 35mm film, individual 
frames are quite small: the images are visible, but the level of detail that is so 
crucial for the caricatural aesthetic is difficult to discern with the naked eye.” 
Thus, hand-colorists used optical magnification to apply aniline dyes to dif- 
ferent parts of individual film frames. But, when projected onto a screen with 
a powerful light source, these same images became exponentially larger, a mir- 
acle of magnification that later inspired Jean Epstein to rhapsodize about the 
truly magical potential of cinematic close-up shots.” Christian Metz alludes 
to the remarkable difference in scale between the film strip and the projected 
image when he describes the film canister like the magician’s hat that can 
produce contents far larger than its apparently limited volume: “a little rolled 
up perforated strip which ‘contains’ vast landscapes, fixed battles, the melting 
of the ice on the River Neva, and whole life-times, and yet can be enclosed in 
the familiar round metal tin, of modest dimensions, clear proof that it does 


not ‘really’ contain all that."*? 


Trademarked Backdrops 


Flat painted backdrops were widely used in still photography for studio portraits, 
for theatrical scenery, and for settings in early cinema. These backdrops medi- 
ated three-dimensional spaces with varying degrees of verisimilitude and varying 
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approximations of trompe l'œil. Brian R. Jacobson writes, “filmmakers such as 
Méliés used painted backdrops to transport viewers into artificial but seemingly 
natural worlds beyond the screen"?! The worlds beyond the flat screens on which 
films were projected were conjured by similarly flat (and similarly fabric) back- 
drops in Méliès studio. Méliès put a great deal of care into these backdrops, some 
of which he re-used for multiple films. Indeed, the American catalogues Gaston 
Méliés published in New York made a point of stating that the films listed within 
it were “the personal creations of Mr. Georges Méliès, who himself conceived the 
ideas, painted the backgrounds, devised the accessories and acted on the stage,” a 
schema in which the “painted backgrounds" were second only to the film's con- 
ception, followed closely by “the accessories,” all of which were material objects.” 

Many of the backdrops Méliès used in films were based directly on drawings. 
A photograph of Méliés at work in his studio shows him painting a backdrop 
laid across the floor, holding a long-handled brush in one hand and a drawing 
in the other. A number of other backdrops appear rolled on racks behind him 
beside the glass wall of the studio.*? André Méliès recalled his father perched on 
a ladder, holding a long stick, outlining in charcoal how backdrops were to be 
painted in black and shades of gray, while the cloth was suspended vertically, as 
it would be in the films in which these backdrops appeared.** The large size of 
these backdrops made them unwieldy and difficult to store, even after they had 
been rolled. Méliès added an annex to his Montreuil studio in 1900 for the cre- 
ation and storage of painted backdrops.* The following year, Pathé advertised 
the film Plaisir des Sept chateaux du diable as a costly production consisting of 
forty tableaus that included “15 décors by master set designer Albert Colas,” 
which were “three meters by four meters, painted in trompe l'eeil."*6 The size of 
these backdrops necessitated additional space and, in 1903, Pathé created a space 
dedicated to the construction, painting, and storage of scenery that was separate 
from its main studio facility. This new location supported a greater quantity of 
film productions and a greater variety of settings within those films. 

The materiality of backdrops is the focus of “La Commission des Théatres” 
(La Griffe, December 12, 1889), which offers a behind-the-scenes view of a Paris 
theater. A cowed theater director looks on, hands over his head, while one fire 
inspector applies a torch to a theatrical backdrop to test its flammability and 


another fire inspector applies fire retardant from a pail labeled “Ignifuge.”*” 


By showing the obverse side of a theatrical scenery flat in this way, Méliès “La 
Commission des Théatres” highlights the sheer materiality (and inherent flam- 
mability) of the represented world painted on the reverse side for the view of 


an audience. The inspector with a torch kneels beside a stamp that marks the 
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FIGURE 3.6. Géo. Smile, “La Commission des Théatres” La Griffe 
(December 12, 1889), Harvard University Libraries. 


approval of the “Commission des Théatres,” which has been applied to the back- 
drop in several places.** 

While the Commission des Théatres stamped its approval on décors that had 
been adequately fireproofed, Méliès embedded his trademark on the backdrops 
that he used for filmmaking. The first of these trademarks, a black star, was reg- 
istered by his partner Lucien Reulos on November 20, 1896. Méliès continued to 
use different versions of the black five-pointed star trademark, many of which also 
included his name and the words “Trade Mark" and “Star.”*? Méliès “Star” Films 
trademark is visible—however incongruously—on the backdrops he used for 
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many of his films. Trademarking had “the aim of discouraging illegal duplication 
and plagiarism,” Cherchi Usai notes, and often involved the backdrops themselves: 
“The logo is often visible in the image itself (sometimes as an object in the set direc- 
tion). [...] The logo does not appear systematically in all titles, nor in all scenes."?? 

Footwear manufacturers sought to combat unauthorized knockoffs by 
trademarking their wares. Copying the design, construction, and external ap- 
pearance of an article of footwear was permissible, but forging a trademark was 
illegal. Trademarks made the articles of footwear to which they were applied 
proprietary, not the patterns used to make these articles or the fashion plates 
on which they were modeled. Thus, the name “Méliès” was stamped on the sole 
of shoes, serving as the guarantee the product was authentic and not an inex- 
pensive "counterfeit."?! The filigreed “G. Méliès” signature that was imprinted 
along with the trademark star on celluloid prints of Méliès’ films is like the 
filigreed “Méliès” signature stamped on the leather soles of Méliès shoes and 
boots (along with the name “MELIES” in block letters on the heels and instep). 
Physically impressing a trademark and/or embossing a signature on products 
was a practice that the manufacturers of commodities used to prevent their 
merchandise from being counterfeited. The Société Méliès imprinted its trade- 
mark on footwear it manufactured because counterfeiting was rampant in the 
fashion industry, and French shoe manufacturers like Méliès were trying to 
protect the international market for authentic French-made de luxe products 
from inexpensive knockoffs. 

Like footwear, early films were initially not intellectual property eligible 
for copyright protection, but material commodities subject to the protection 
of trademarking.”* Méliès applied his trademark black star to the moving pic- 
tures, photographs, and painted backdrops he produced, just as he signed many 
of his drawings. Trademarks were also placed on Méliès’ printed sales and pro- 
motional materials, including publicity photographs, “probably the earliest film 
production stills ever distributed.” Méliès’ letterhead specified, “reproduction 
of our pictures is strictly forbidden.” As mentioned in the introduction, Gaston 
Méliès originally deposited paper prints of entire films with the Library of Con- 
gress to secure copyright protection for “Star” Films in the United States, but 
in 1904 he began depositing only a still photograph of a single backdrop from a 
film, a telling indicator of the importance of this specific component of Méliès’ 
products. Beginning around 1904, English-language “Star” Films promotional 
materials were also trademarked and copyrighted in the United States.” 

Méliès American catalogues emphasized: “No ‘Star’ Films are genuine un- 
less marked with a ‘Black Star’ printed on the second picture, our embossed 
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trade mark on the first one and our embossed signature at the beginning of the 
film”? In some cases, a star-shaped hole was punched in a single frame near the 
beginning of the film strip. The exact inspiration for Méliès’ choice of trade- 
marks is unknown.” Stars were not uncommon commercial symbols: during 
the 1880s, the Vincennes shoe manufacturer Henry Jumelle used a black star 
in advertisements, as did Brousté. French law acknowledged that the novelty 
of new trademarks was relative inasmuch as there were a potentially limited 
number of iconic symbols for manufacturers to choose from; thus, symbols that 
were part of existing trademarks could be registered as new trademarks provided 
they were applied to a new class of products. French law did not specify where 
trademarks were placed, and in fact trademarks did not need to be visible on the 
surface of the trademarked item or its packaging to be legally protected from 
infringement.” 

Just as the Société Méliès tried to deter counterfeits by trademarking the foot- 
wear it produced, “Méliès aggressively fought against this practice by inserting 
the logo of his company (Star-Film) on the main title of his films. [. . .] [H]e 
also resorted to applying his signature on the film leader, and to punching and 
embossing the logo on all positive prints.”!°° Richard Abel writes, 


Georges Méliès [. ..] came up with the brand name “Star” Films, for which 
he could substitute an easily identifiable logo. When Gaston Méliès set 
up facilities in New York to print and sell “Star” Films, in May 1903, 
his [New York] Clipper ads promoted the trademark star as much as the 
Méliès name in order to authorize the company’s products. That star ap- 
peared in black in all “Star” Films ads, and its “negative” (a white cutout) 
was punched into, and later embossed on, the opening frames of every film 
reel the company sold. Méliès adopted this trademark strategy for several 
reasons. One, of course, was to counteract Edison’s and Lubin’s extensive 
practice of duping and selling his films as their own, which reached a crisis 
point with the phenomenal success of A Trip to the Moon. The trademark 
proved ineffectual for Méliès as a means of asserting ownership (as did 
copyright), but it did assure the quality of his “original” film subjects in 
contrast to that of the dupes.’ 


Motion pictures were subject to counterfeiting as unscrupulous entrepreneurs 
like Siegmund Lubin of Philadelphia attempted to circumvent legal trademark 
protection by scratching Méliès’ logo off each individual frame of a positive 
print and using that print to make a duplicate negative—as he did with the 
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twenty-sixth tableau of Voyage dans la Lune. In 1930, Méliès explained, “As soon 
as the first positives were forwarded to U.S.A. [. ..] they were copied (counter- 
typed) and sold in large number.” ®? Other companies simply sold unauthorized 
duplicate prints. When nitrate prints of what appeared to be two Méliés films 
turned up at a French flea market in 1988, the presence of Méliès’ engraved 
signature and the trademark black star, still clearly visible on both film prints, 
vouchsafed their authenticity.'? It continues to be one of the most reliable ways 


of identifying genuine Méliès film prints.'?* 


Lost Films, Surviving Drawings 


Méliés recalled making numerous drawings backstage at the Théatre 
Robert-Houdin during evening performances when he was not needed onstage.” 
Méliès also made many ex post facto drawings of his films while selling toys and 
candy in two different kiosks operated successively in the Gare Montparnasse 
by his second wife Stéphanie “Fanny” Méliès from 1925 to 1932."6 He wrote 
at the time that he was “never so happy as when” he was on vacation “draw[ing] 
to his heart’s content way up on top of [the] rocks in Brittany.” Conditions in 
the kiosks in the Gare Montparnasse were considerably less blissful, however. In 
1930, Méliès complained, “I am in the worst conditions for drawing, with my 
hands frozen, and such a bad light,” later adding, “the cold [. . .] prevents me to be 
able [sic] to make drawings,” which “is a very very long work of patience.” After 
retiring in Orly, Madeleine Malthête-Méliès remembered her grandfather sitting 
by a window in the Orly retirement chateau, reconstituting selected tableaus from 
his films on paper with ink and colored pencils.’ According to Stéphanie Méliès, 
much was burglarized from their rooms in the chateau. “Everything was stolen at 
Orly,” she recounted in 1944, “I had posters, I had photographs." 

In 1931, Méliès was still in possession of a number of “original drawings” he 
had made during the production of his films, including “a few of the original 
sketches made [. . .] in 1902 for “Trip to the Moon’ [. ..] with ordinary ink and 
shadowed only with blue pencil"!!! Some of these drawings have survived. As is 
typical in the fine arts, “frequently drawings relate to works by the same artist 
in other media [...] which [...] are usually more familiar.”!”” So it is for drawings 
Méliès made of films like Voyage dans la Lune. But, in Méliès case, a number 
of the works in other media are not just unfamiliar, but nonexistent. Indeed, 
for certain lost films for which no production stills survive, including Le Petit 
Chaperon rouge [lost], among others, drawings constitute some of the only ex- 


tant visual records.!? 


CHAPTER 4 


Modern Laughter and the Genre Méliès 


ELIES’ LIFELONG INVOLVEMENT IN magic performance was 

partially mediated by personal connections in the French footwear 

industry. It was a yearlong apprenticeship in fashion that took Méliès 
to London in 1884, where “assiduous attendance” at John Nevil Maskelyne and 
George Albert Cooke’s Egyptian Hall magic theater, he writes in his memoirs, 
inspired him to take up amateur magic and later to frequent performances at 
the Théâtre Robert-Houdin after returning to Paris.’ One of Méliès’ earliest 
magic performances that can be confirmed through extant primary sources took 
place at an 1887 gathering of footwear industry professionals. Not coinciden- 
tally, it was through François Pinet, Jean-Louis Méliès’ footwear manufacturing 
contemporary, that Méliès reportedly met Émile Voisin, the magic dealer who 
helped broker the sale of the exhibition rights of the Théatre Robert-Houdin to 
Méliès in 1888.” Additionally, Jules-Eugène Legris, the magician who performed 
much of the magic onstage at the Théatre Robert-Houdin during Méliés’ long 
tenure as director, was a cordonnier before he became a magician (and occasional 
film performer) for Méliès. 

A number of Méliès’ earliest productions for the Théâtre Robert-Houdin 
were reported in Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie, which published a biweekly col- 
umn on Paris theater. Among the reviews pseudonymously authored by Arthur 
Taire (using the pseudonymous palindrome “A. Eriat” with which he under- 
signed the yearly “Le Salon Vu Par Les Pieds!”) were favorable reports of Méliés 
illusions like “La Stroubaika Persane,” “Le Valet de Tréfle Vivant,” and “Hyp- 
notisme, Catalepsie, Magnétisme." Shoes made specially to be worn onstage 
were a Méliès specialty, and a stage-worn pair of Méliès shoes from the Théâtre 
Robert-Houdin survive in the collections of the Académie de la Magie in Paris.’ 

Méliès beginnings in magic theater coincided with the heyday of “modern 
magic,” the most renowned exponent of which was Jean Eugène Robert-Houdin, 
the namesake of Méliès’ magic theater. After Robert-Houdin retired from the 
stage in 1854, the theater had been relocated to 8, boulevard des Italiens, where 
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for more than thirty years, a series of his successors, including Robert-Houdin’s 
son-in-law Hamilton, his son Emile Robert-Houdin, and a number of others, 
performed modern magic in the genteel style with which Robert-Houdin was 
identified.‘ In performances of modern magic, a magician in formal attire gener- 
ally presented conjuring tricks as rational demonstrations of sleight-of hand and 
manual dexterity along with illusions involving electricity, mechanics, pneumat- 
ics, optics, acoustics, and chemistry. The exact methods were concealed, but the 
demonstrations were nevertheless meant to be edifying as well as entertaining. 

After assuming direction of the Théâtre Robert Houdin during the summer 
of 1888, Méliès directed the material and technical resources of modern magic 
to creating what French literary and cultural historians describe as “modern 
laughter” (rire moderne)” Modern laughter, according to Daniel Grojnowski and 
a number of other commentators who have identified it as such, appeared in 
France after the end of the Second Empire (1830-1870) as a distinctively mod- 
ern challenge to traditional modes of humor. It found its most well-documented 
expressions in the activities of various artistic circles and ephemeral publications, 
including numerous short-lived periodicals and small-print-run books and pam- 
phlets. Even more ephemeral examples of modern laughter echoed performances 
of song and spoken word in Parisian cabarets, café-chantants, and variety shows 
during the 1880s. Modern laughter was closely tied to the spirit of fumisterie 
and the blague and was defined by parody, satire, derision, absurdity, and some 
degree of mystification.? Modern laughter, I argue here, is a defining element of 
what Méliès himself described as the “genre Méliès,” a singular genre that in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, many of the trick films for which he is best known? 
Méliès used this phrase as early as 1906 in advertisements in which he credited 
himself as the “creator of the genre Méliés.”"” 

Comedy had long been a part of many magic performances, but the modern 
laughter Méliès often aimed to provoke in his audiences was rather different from 
the comparatively gentle mirth produced by Robert-Houdin’s legendary Soirées 
Fantastiques. According to magic historian Christian Fechner, Robert Houdin’s 
performances were “full of humor,” and “tasteful good humor” at that." Méliès’ 
sense of humor was not exactly taste/ess, but he indulged the kinds of “puns and 
mystifications" Robert-Houdin had always been careful to avoid." When Méliès 
purchased the Théâtre Robert-Houdin in 1888, he remodeled the modestly 
sized theater but retained part of Robert-Houdin’s repertoire, which included 
a number of pieces of magical apparatus, the most notable of which were Rob- 
ert-Houdin’s trick automatons. In matinee performances of magic over the years 
of Méliès’ long tenure as director, a number of different magicians performed 
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magic in the style of Robert-Houdin, but many of the original illusions and 
magic sketches Méliès created especially for evening performances were full of 
absurd humor, fantastic costumes, and frenetic action. 

When Méliès presented tricks from Robert-Houdin’s repertoire, he altered 
their presentation. Robert-Houdin had performed “Le Dessèchement Cabalis- 
tique” (The Cabalistic Drying), for example, but whereas Robert-Houdin had 
done it “as was his manner, with all the seriousness in the world,” Méliès, after 
“realizing the considerable comic possibilities of the trick,” “profoundly altered 
its presentation." In this illusion, “A handkerchief borrowed from a lady, after 
having been soaked in wine and stuffed into a pistol, was sent into several bound 
and sealed boxes, and was discovered clean, ironed, and scented with a perfume 
chosen by the audience.” Writing years later, Méliès emphasized that his al- 
terations had primarily been verbal because it was the spoken “patter, which 
provoked joy and laughter and made it a success." His version of “Le Dessèche- 
ment Cabalistique” upended the high seriousness of Robert-Houdin’s presen- 
tation through extensive byplay with an assistant who repeatedly responded to 
the earnestness and seriousness of a magician trying hard to perform the trick 
by laughing.® The radical differences between Méliès’ performance style and 
those of his theater’s late namesake are indicated by the somewhat indignant 
response the theater’s longtime mechanic, Eugène Calmels, is reported to have 
had to some of Méliès illusions: “Monsieur Robert-Houdin would never have 
done that!"" Verbal comedy was at the root of Méliès’ invocations of modern 
laughter, but this spoken humor left precious few traces and is known almost 
entirely from his later recollections since the handful of artifacts that do survive 
from Méliès tenure at the Théâtre Robert Houdin provide little evidence of his 
outrageous comedy. 

Absurdity and mystification were combined in the magic of Méliès. While Gro- 
jnowski and others have identified the locus of modern laughter in minor literary 
genres, in caricatures, and in visual art, here I connect modern laughter to magic 
performance. I also emphasize the structural homology between sleight-of-hand 
and the joke: both belie expectations, often with a sudden unexpected reversal. 
Indeed, the act of misdirection crucial for magic has affinities with the prank, 
a favored Méliès antic also beloved by the Incohérents. The ensuing laughter, 
moreover, was not just a bodily response Méliés expected of spectators, it was also 
a physical act performed in Méliès productions for stage and screen, including 
several of his very first films—those that involved magic and those that did not. 
Méliès has long been recognized as a magician-filmmaker, but the role of humor in 
Méliès’ magic (and in his body of work more generally) is often overlooked. 
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FIGURE 4.1. Le Courrier francais (March 12, 1885): 
24, Bibliothèque nationale de France. 


Incohérent Illusions 


On March 12, 1885, just a few months after Méliès returned from London to 
Paris, the periodical Le Courrier francais dedicated a special issue to “Les In- 
cohérents.” The front page showed an Incohérent ball (as discussed in chapter 
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2), but the back page was a full-page caricature of a man’s countenance that 
grinned at readers, exclaiming, “Brothers, we must laugh!” The caption identi- 
fies the man depicted, the ostensible speaker of these words, as “Jules Lévy, father 
of the Incohérents, incoherently drawn by Emile Cohl.” The artist’s name also 
appears within the frame in contrasting black-and-white mirror writing, obliging 
the reader to mentally invert the letters or use a mirror to read them. In Cohl's 
drawing, Lévy’s mustachioed countenance, smile widening into laughter, is nat- 
uralistically drawn and clearly discernible, although it is set within a geometrical 
black-and-white pattern radiating kaleidoscopically around his head. Lévy’s un- 
dersized decapitated body sits atop his detached, disproportionately large head, a 
topsy-turvy variation of the portrait-charge format favored by many caricaturists. 
Lévy paradoxically appears to be sitting atop his own oversized head, heels at his 
ears. As such, his clothed body—knees, toes, and one arm adorned with bells— 
resembles one of the hats worn by revelers at an Incohérent costume ball. In its 
left hand, the body holds a puppet jester. In its right hand, the body grasps a large 
umbrella; its handle zigzags up to the corner of the frame, tapering to form the 
exclamation point that punctuates the words of Lévy’s exhortation. The letters 
that spell out the words of his imperative curve below Lévy’s smiling face within 
the frame of the drawing (unlike the typographically printed and neatly hori- 
zontal caption below it). Cohl’s caricature of Lévy is a quintessential Incohérent 
image. It is a mass-produced image from an ephemeral publication that was based 
on a drawing. It is partly caricature, and it combines text and image such that 
letters are both semantic as well as graphic elements. It is inherently contradictory 
on several levels and its representational strategies vary along a spectrum from 
naturalism to abstraction. It is also a two-toned mosaic that contains multiply 
fragmented images, each of which requires a slightly different perspective. 
Laughter above all else and by any means was the fundamental precept 
of Incohérence. Yet, the wording of Lévy’s exhortation suggests just how 
male-centered and fraternal were the Incohérents, who reveled in gags, pranks, 
parodies, inside jokes, and highly specific—but often elaborately coded—allu- 
sions that were often aimed partially—if not entirely—at other members of the 
group. Although “modern laughter” may not have necessarily been among the 
“dominant forms of humor” at this time, the laughter of the Incohérents was 
certainly “patriarchal laughter,” which, as Maggie Hennefeld points out, “tend[s] 
to empower the sadistic male laughing subject (while objectifying women)."? It 
was also a mode of laughter that was uncontrollable and less socially sanctioned, 
what she calls “convulsive laughter of the body as opposed to the thoughtful 
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laughter of the mind. 
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The follow-up Incohérent number of Le Courrier francais published a 
year later, on April 4, 1886, aptly featured a caricature by Henri Pille of 
sixteenth-century satirist Rabelais on its front page. The illustration shows a 
crowd of celebrants in armor and other sixteenth-century garb, many holding 
aloft mugs, flagons, pitchers, and glasses with arms linked. Vignetted in an oval 
frame within the crowd is a head-and-shoulders portrait of a bearded Rabelais, 
identified in a legend at the bottom of the page. Above the illustration but below 
the masthead is a row of three-dimensional block letters, none of which are up- 
right, between and behind which are people and several animals, spelling the 
word “INCOHERENT”—the theme of the issue.” 

Pille’s drawing is an illustration of Rabelaisian revelry, the “joyful and trium- 
phant hilarity” Mikhail Bakhtin describes.” Bakhtin accords “an important 
place in the life of medieval man” to “carnival pageants,” “carnival festivities,” 
and “comic spectacles [. . .] based on laughter and consecrated by tradition [. . .] 
sharply distinct from the serious official, ecclesiastical, feudal, and political cult 
forms and ceremonials. They offered a completely different, nonofficial, extrae- 
cclesiastical and extrapolitical aspect of the world, of man, and of human rela- 
tions; they built a second world and a second life outside officialdom."? This 
life “outside officialdom” was something to which the Incohérents aspired. In- 
cohérence never had a manifesto and the Incohérents were generally averse to 
either categorization or to articulating theoretical justifications in support of 
their artistic practices. Nor does their work have anything like a consistent 
style, no doubt because Incohérence itself generally involved an outright re- 
pudiation of aesthetic principles.” Indeed, Lévy’s exhortation, “Brothers, we 
must laugh,” was perhaps the closest the Incohérents ever came to anything 
like a manifesto. 

Before taking over the direction of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, Méliès was 
a relative unknown to French magicians. As an outsider to the existing com- 
munity of magicians, Méliès, unlike the prior directors of the theater, was less 
beholden to the traditions of French magic. By contrast, Méliès’ approach to 
illusion was shaped by his exposure to popular bohemia and the Incohérents. In 
his memoirs, Méliès wrote that his earliest conjuring performances took place 
at the Musée Grévin’s Cabinet Fantastique and the Théâtre de la Galerie Vivi- 
enne.* The latter opened in 1886 and occupied the former site of the 1883 and 
1884 Incohérent exhibitions, a fact that was frequently noted at the time." The 
Théâtre de la Galerie Vivienne catered to a family audience with afternoon and 
evening programs that included magic, music, songs, pantomime, juggling, ac- 
robatics, ventriloquism, and marionettes.”* 
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Méliès credited Félix Galipaux and Coquelin cadet, both of whom moved 
in Incohérent circles, for inspiring him to add comedy to his performances 
during the 1880s.” Galipaux and Coquelin cadet were known for humorous 
monologues, which were something of an Incohérent genre at the time.*° Mad- 
eleine Malthéte-Méliés writes that during the 1880s, Méliès combined magic 
with humorous monologues, which she notes were “fashionable at the time.”*! 
After spending 1884 in London, Méliès later recalled, “It was during this pe- 
riod of three years as a monologuist and an illusionist” from 1885 to 1888, that 
marked the “origins of his artistic career” and the formation of what he called 
“my genre.” 

This same three-year period also saw Méliès break with shoe manufacturing 
by selling his share of the Société Méliès to his two older brothers in 1886. But he 
did not make a clean break with the world of French footwear. At the February 
12, 1887, banquet of the Chambre Syndicale de la Chaussure en Gros de Paris, 
the three Méliès brothers and their mother Catherine Méliès were present, even 
though their father Jean-Louis Méliès, who was honorary vice president of the 
organization, was not.” Arthur Taire, publisher of Le Franc Parleur Parisien, 
"gave a lecture on the history of shoes since the beginnings of compagnonnage,” 
and Catherine Méliès sang a series of operatic selections as part of the festivities, 
but the highlight of the banquet was a magic show later in the evening reported 
in at least two different trade press organs of the French footwear industry: 


Messieurs Méliès fils prepared a surprise that was deemed a great success; 
while attendees were having coffee in lounges adjacent to the banquet 
hall, they set up an impromptu theater at which the youngest, Monsieur 
Georges Méliés, an amateur conjurer who could no doubt give pointers to 
Robert-Houdin were he still alive, had the crowning success of the evening 
thanks to the help of two ladies. [. . .] For more than an hour, Monsieur 
Georges Méliès took us from one surprise to another, having such a success 
that everyone forgot the time, and it was past two in the morning when the 
banquet finally broke up; everyone left promising to meet again next year.** 


But only two of the three Méliès brothers appear to have returned the following 
year for the 1888 banquet of the Chambre Syndicale de la Chaussure en Gros 
de Paris: Méliès was not in attendance and thus there was no magic show.” Six 
months later, Méliès was directing the Théâtre Robert-Houdin. 
Robert-Houdin’s successors at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin each managed 
the theater and performed on its stage. But, after Méliès assumed its direction, 
he delegated the performance of magic to other magicians while relegating 
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performances of modern magic mainly to matinee conjuring shows, which were 
patronized partly by an audience of children and the adults who accompanied 
them, along with visitors to Paris who found the Théatre Robert-Houdin listed 
in guidebooks.% The first of Méliès original magic theater productions coin- 
cided with his work as a professional caricaturist for La Griffe, and these magic 
shows shared the satirical quality, the comic sensibility, and the distorted char- 
acter of his published caricatures.’ 

Further evidence of the importance of comedy for the magic of Méliès is sug- 
gested by a sixty-six-page book entitled Farces et facéties de la prestidigitation 
that was pseudonymously authored by “Gilles et de Phlanel.” Fechner identifies 
this ostensibly plural nom de plume, homonymous with gilet de flanelle (flannel 
vest), a fashion reference, with Méliès. It is one of the only books published by 
Emile Voisin. Farces et facéties de la prestidigitation is less a conjuring manual 
than a text that makes fun of conjuring books without really revealing magi- 
cal secrets. It is seemingly unique among magic books, focusing on integrating 
wordplay and pranks into the performance of conjuring. This is established in 
the book’s foreword, which consists of an anecdote that puns on two meanings 
of tour: “tower” and “trick,” then segues to descriptions of a series of conjuring 
tricks, many involving the use of simple devices in conjunction with verbal ruses. 
These could ostensibly be inserted at various points in a performance in order to 
add comedy to a routine. The second part of the book is made up of pranks that 
conjurers can use to mock audience members.** 

“Gilles et de Phlanel” is also credited with writing two three-act juvenile the- 
atricals published in Watilliaux’s “Théâtre des Enfants” series during the late 
1870s: a fairy tale titled Florine, ou la Clef d'Or: Féerie en Trois Actes and a farce 
titled Les Méfaits de lami Grognard: Comédie en Trois Actes.” Florine, ou la Clef 
d'Or, in which Satan lures Florine, a poor young girl, into a mysterious cave with 
the promise of great riches, looks forward to characters, settings, and props in 
such Méliès films as Les Trésors de Satan, Le Chaudron infernal, La Fée Cara- 
bosse, and Barbe-Bleue. In Les Méfaits de lami Grognard, which resonates with 
elements of the genre Méliès, the good-for-nothing “friend Grognard” plays a 
prank on Monsieur Coquembois after the latter refuses to loan him five hun- 
dred francs, convincing him to take on a pair of ignorant provincials as tempo- 
rary replacements for his regular servant and cook. The two replacements wreak 
havoc on the placid bourgeois home of Monsieur and Madame Coquembois, 
who have a spoiled only child named Paul. Les Méfaits de lami Grognard is ani- 
mated by silly mix-ups, physical gags, and childish wordplay. One running joke 
is about rubber and elasticity, a recurring Méliès motif discussed in chapter 3.° 
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Laughing while Decapitated 


When Méliès took over the direction of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, it was ex- 
periencing a downturn, but he made it a success with a series of new illusions 
and magic sketches. Fechner divides Méliès’ magic into three distinct cate- 
gories: so-called entresorts, which were stationary optical illusions like those 
seen in fairground shows; large stage illusions, generally requiring specialized 
purpose-built apparatus and more than one performer; and magic sketches of 
fifteen to thirty-five minutes in which tricks and illusions were joined together 
by a loose narrative. Comedy was especially prominent in the magic sketches 
Méliès staged between 1888 and 1897 involving “sets and costumes, with always 
humorous—if not frankly comical—dialogues, and that brought the entire staff 
of the theater onstage for a mysterious, exotic, poetic, or even diabolical intrigue 
that became the pretext for a sequence of tricks and illusions.” While a number 
of commentators have emphasized a link between the magic sketches Méliés 
may have seen Maskelyne and Cooke perform at London’s Egyptian Hall in 
1884 and the magic sketches he later staged at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, I 
believe his magical aesthetic owes more to Incohérence and modern laughter.” 
It was the combination of illusions and Incohérent comedy that was the basis of 
the genre Méliès. Onstage, the genre Méliès involved dialogue, but onscreen the 
genre Méliès did not since the films were silent (although wordplay sometimes 
appears in the text Méliès embedded in his painted backgrounds). 

Just as Méliès scholarship has long aspired to compile the complete Méliès 
filmography (as discussed in the introduction), a similar urge has motivated ef- 
forts to compile a complete Méliès “trickography”: a list of all of the illusions 
Méliès staged during his long tenure as director of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin.? 
But the surviving material record of Méliès’ magic theater is even more sparse 
than the corresponding traces of his work as a filmmaker. A few stage-worn 
costumes, props, and illusions have survived, but most of the primary-source 
documentation of Méliés’ theatrical magic consists of posters, photographs, and 
other publicity materials. Short notices of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin from 
this period can also be found in a number of newspapers, along with special- 
ized periodicals like Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie, Le Franc Parleur Parisien, 
and La Griffe, which point to Méliès simultaneous engagement with fashion, 
magic, and caricature. It is telling that the first version of Jacques Deslandes’s 
trucographie (whose neologism Paul Hammond later anglicized as “trickogra- 
phy”) appeared in a periodical dedicated to “old paper” published by collectors 
of ephemera.** Some of the paper documents from which these annotated lists 
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of tricks and illusions have been derived were nearly as ephemeral as the per- 
formances themselves. Yet, the primary sources that were contemporaneous 
with the heyday of Méliés’ magic theater indicate comparatively little about the 
mise-en-scéne of Méliés’ illusions, and even less about the critical role of laughter 
onstage and in the theater. 

During the late 1920s and early 1930s, Méliès corresponded with a number 
of French magicians who kept his letters for posterity because they were magic 
collectors who have long had a tradition of collecting unpublished documents 
and rare ephemera related to the history of magic. It was during this time that 
Auguste Drioux, the publisher and editor of the Lyon magic journal Passez Mus- 
cade, commissioned Méliès to write a series of articles, which eventually num- 
bered more than two dozen published between 1927 and 1934. (Méliès wrote 
Drioux he had material enough to fill several volumes, but no such book was ever 
published.*) Readers of Passez Muscade were likely more interested in Méliès 
magic than in his films, but it is nevertheless surprising to find a filmography 
(not called that) comprising just nine film titles appended to the biographical 
sketch published in Passez Muscade; it is followed by a comparatively long list of 
thirty illusions and magic sketches.*^ In his articles for Passez Muscade, Méliès 
provided histories of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin and the Chambre Syndicale 
de la Prestidigitation, explanations of several of his magic sketches, accounts of a 
number of the performers who had performed there, and exposés of a number of 
tricks. Although written several decades after Méliès’ heyday as a magic theater 
director, these accounts in Passez Muscade are perhaps the best guides we have 
to the magic of Méliès. In his account of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, Méliès 
highlighted the humor of Raynaly (who sometimes composed humorous verses) 
and the jovial performances of Harmington, but most of all the “memorable 
hilarity” of Folletto.“ 

Méliès published explanation of “Le Décapité Récalcitrant” (The Recal- 
citrant Decapitated Man) is perhaps the most detailed account of one of his 
magic sketches that survives, including more than a dozen diagrams and sev- 
eral pages of dialogue Méliès reconstructed from memory. It also provides 
indications of the importance of humor in his performances: a photograph 
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of the stage production is captioned "fantastical buffoonery," an apt conden- 
sation of the way the genre Méliès combined buffoonery with the fantastic.* 
First staged in 1891, Méliés recalled the “mad hilarity that shook spectators 
during this extra-burlesque scene," remembering physical reactions to this 
"scene of irresistible buffoonery" that was “Le Décapité Récalcitrant”: adults 


laughing so hard that tears came to their eyes and children stomping their feet 
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enthusiastically. While other illusionists—most notably Bénévol—performed 
beheading illusions provoking horror, Méliès insisted that although “Le Dé- 
capité Récalcitrant” involved an apparent decapitation, it had been absolutely 
hilarious.” What made this magic sketch even funnier was the way it appeared 
to involve a member of the audience, the prolix Professor Clodion Barben- 
fouillis (often played by Méliés himself), who interrupted a spiritualistic scene 
onstage and confronted the performers, who chased him around—the magic 
sketch ended with Barbenfouillis’s beheaded body dangling from the rafters 
yet continuing to speak.” 

Living heads severed from living human bodies constituted a recurring In- 
cohérent motif?! When La Revue Illustrée published its own Incohérent special 
issue on March 15, 1887, the drawing on the cover by Incohérent Jan van Beers 
was of a minstrel in an all-white Pierrot clown costume holding his own decap- 
itated head in one hand and a six fingered glove in the other? The minstrel is 
depicted with familiar “white gloves, wide eyes, voracious mouth, and trickster- 
ish resistance,” as Nicholas Sammond describes the stock figure of the minstrel, 
but it is Incohérently (and inexplicably) beheaded, although the smiling face 
belies the cleanly detached head.” (Méliès incorporated the racialized attraction 
of blackface minstrelsy into Le Cake-Walk infernal and L'Omnibus des toqués 
ou Blancs et Noirs?*) Severed human heads formed a recurring motif in several 
of the illusions Méliès showcased at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, including the 
entresort "La Fée aux Fleurs," in which a woman's head appeared in a bouquet 
of flowers, and Auriol et Debureau, one of Robert-Houdin's trick automatons 
sometimes demonstrated at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin during Méliès tenure.” 
Decapitated heads appear in a number of Méliès films including L'Homme de 
tétes, Le Mélomane, and L'Homme a la téte de caoutchouc. 

The decapitation motif implied that bodily functions and capacities spe- 
cific to the head— thinking, speaking, listening, smelling, eating, expressing 
oneself facially, laughing— could carry on quite independently of the rest of 
the body (and vice versa). Incohérent versions of this motif emphasized the 
undeniable corporeality of the organ capable of abstract thought. Perception 
and thought may well be immaterial, but human mental and neurological pro- 
cesses are mediated by living tissue that can be blown to smithereens. The 
fragility of this living tissue was made tragically palpable by the rue Frangois- 
Miron catastrophe: the blast left one victim with a fractured skull, eyeballs 
hanging from their sockets, and another badly injured by shards of glass and 
rubble to the head. Méliés made fatal head trauma into something comical in 
L'Homme a la tête de caoutchouc, and even more so in his later ex post facto 
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drawing in which shards of brain and skull are seen exploding from his own 
oversized head. 


Cinematic Pranks 


Laughter and its connection to material culture was embedded in the very first 
film Méliès produced, Une partie de cartes, which was shot on the Méliès fam- 
ily property in Montreuil with the first camera Méliès and Reulos constructed. 
Méliès Une partie de cartes is a remake of the Lumière film Partie d'écarté, but 
the differences Méliès added to the relatively simple situation shown in the film 
are revealing. Both films show three men seated at a table waited on by a fourth 
person who brings a bottle to the table; in both versions, the man seated opposite 
the camera pours glasses for himself and the two others. The Méliès version adds 
a fifth person, Méliès’ eight-year-old daughter Georgette Méliès, and multiplies 
people’s entrances and exits to the frame, making the mise-en-scéne considerably 
more complex than the Lumière version while activating offscreen space? 

In the Méliès version, Méliès himself faces the camera, smoking a cigarette 
while looking at a newspaper and pouring drinks while the two other men seated 
at the table play cards (as in the Lumière version). But, in the Lumière version, 
after being summoned by the person facing the camera and being sent for drinks, 
the waiter (Antoine Féraud) returns with a bottle and three glasses on a tray, 
which he places on the table. As the drinks are poured, he begins pointing and 
laughing, seemingly appreciating the play of the cards, and the game is won by 
the player on the left (Antoine Lumière), who pockets his winnings and smiles 
as the other card player (Félicien Trewey) raises his hands and shrugs his shoul- 
ders.” The three men at the table raise their glasses in a toast, the waiter points 
and laughs again, gesticulating at each player in turn as if replaying the game and 
enjoying the result another time, but he is the only one laughing in the film, and 
he remains an observer, a kind of spectator within the film, a role that recurs in 
many early films, including a number of Méliès films in which a performer ;z the 
film on the margins of the frame cues the response of spectators of the film itself. 

In his remake, however, Méliès used a newspaper as a prop to expand and 
extend the most dynamic and unpredictable action of the Lumières” Partie 
d écarté: laughter. The waiter’s laughter in the Lumière version appears to be a 
reaction to the game and he is the only one who is laughing. But in the Méliès 
version, it is something in the newspaper that starts the laughter: Méliès points 
to something on the page—a caricature, perhaps, whether actually printed in 
the newspaper or just imagined for the purposes of this little fiction—and shows 
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it to the other two seated people, leaning across the table to show it to each in 
turn. Both card players tilt their chairs backward, guffawing together, and the 
laughter proves contagious: even the woman waiting on the table and standing 
beside it is smiling as the film ends. 

Something in the newspaper ostensibly causes the shared laughter in Méliés’ 
Une partie de cartes, but in other Méliès films from this period, it is a pratfall. 
Some of these pratfalls occur as direct results of magical occurrences—conjunc- 
tions of magic and comedy that point to their homology. In Le Chateau hanté, a 
chair suddenly disappears and reappears on the other side of the room, causing 
the costumed character (played by Méliès) to collapse on the floor of a castle as 
he tries to sit down. The same gag is reprised in L'Auberge ensorcelée, where a bed 
disappears unexpectedly just as another costumed character (played by Méliés) 
is about to lay down after his clothing is mysteriously spirited away, leaving him 
collapsed in a heap on the floor before fleeing the haunted hotel room. Here, 
Méliès uses the substitution splice to make furniture disappear unexpectedly, 
effectively pranking himself onscreen. 

The prank is a prototypical scenario for modern laughter. For Henri Berg- 
son, the “practical joke,” like other humorous situations, results from “mechan- 
ical inelasticity” produced by design rather than accidentally, “the result being 
that [. . .] when he fancies he is sitting down on a solid chair he finds himself 
sprawling on the floor.”** This comical inelasticity was the converse of the phys- 
ical elasticity that Méliés pushed to its absolute breaking point in several films. 
Bergson continues, 


The victim, then, of a practical joke is in a position similar to that of a 
runner who falls,—he is comic for the same reason. The laughable element 
in both cases consists of a certain mechanical inelasticity, just where one 
would expect to find the wide-awake adaptability and the living pliableness 
of a human being. The only difference in the two cases is that the former 
happened of itself, whilst the latter was obtained artificially. In the first 
instance, the passer-by does nothing but look on, but in the second the 
mischievous wag intervenes.” 


As Méliès discovered very early, an unexpected cut could play the technological 
role of “the mischievous wag.” 

Méliès found other ways to create onscreen pranks, and prank films form a 
recognizable subset of the genre Méliès. These prank films include Douche du 
colonel, Un malheur n'arrive jamais seul, Un feu d'artifice improvisé, L'Hôtel des 
voyageurs de commerce, Robert Macaire et Bertrand, les rois des cambrioleurs, and 
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La colle universelle. In each, pranks of varying levels of cruelty are perpetrated on 
unsuspecting individuals (often played by Méliès himself). In Un feu d'artifice 
improvisé, a drunkard (played by Méliés) who loses his way in the city at sun- 
down “falls before a pyrotechnist,” as Méliés’ American catalogue description 
makes clear, but this danger is exacerbated by the location since he “goes to sleep 
under a gas-jet”—the same energy source that had caused so much damage on 
the rue François-Miron in 1882.9? In a scenario that was reportedly suggested 
by Méliès son André Méliès, who was four years old at the time, a band of mis- 
creants then strap fireworks to the man and set them off, much to his painful 
chagrin and their great amusement.” The inciting incidents of Méliès films like 
these are acts of mischief or pranks that sometimes result in casually inflicted vi- 
olence, which was a frequent occurrence in Méliès’ magic theater and in numer- 
ous Méliès films. Méliès relished the asymmetry of knowledge between prank- 
ster and unknowing victim, aligning himself, and viewers of the film, with the 
prankster. In these prank films, Méliès puts viewers in the know by letting them 
in on the prank before it happens.” 


Fabricated Deceptions 


As in Une partie de cartes, a newspaper and a chair are also key props in a film 
Méliès made later in 1896, Escamotage d'une dame chez Robert-Houdin, which 
Méliès described in his memoirs as the first of his “extraordinary views.”® In it, 
Méliès appears as a modern magician, dressed in black tie and tailcoat, places a 
newspaper on the floor, and rotates a chair on top of it, performing a variation of 
“The Vanishing Lady” illusion Buatier de Kolta had introduced ten years earlier. 
By the time Méliès made Escamotage d'une dame chez Robert-Houdin, “The Van- 
ishing Lady” was something of a cliché. According to magician Charles Bertram, 
whom de Kolta had licensed to perform the illusion in London, writing in 1896, 
"Of course, hundreds of imitators sprung up. No place of entertainment was 
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complete without its vanishing lady."^* Along with countless theatrical imita- 
tions, two American film producers made cinematic variations of “The Vanish- 
ing Lady” before the turn of the century: one by Biograph in 1897 and another 
by Edison in 1898, the latter featuring magician-filmmaker and quick-sketch 
artist Albert E. Smith.® Méliès version combined “The Vanishing Lady” with 
two other illusions, the appearance of a skeleton in the empty chair, and the 
transformation of the skeleton into the person who had just vanished.® The sec- 
ond of these three illusions is a surprise that occurs unexpectedly, and seemingly 


contrary to the magician’s wishes, a prank-like disruption to the disappearance 
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and appearance of the woman. Skeletons were often featured in magic acts, 
and some appeared to move of their own accord, like the skeleton in Méliès 
magic sketch “Le Décapité Récalcitrant” and the skeleton in the Lumière film 
Le Squelette joyeux, but this skeleton simply intrudes on the reappearance of the 
woman in the chair remaining momentarily motionless. 

The woman who vanishes in the film is Jehanne d’Alcy, who had performed 
at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin as a magician’s assistant even before Méliès be- 
came the director, and who later became Méliès’ second wife. Typically, the 
vanished woman reappeared from the wings of the stage or in the theater, as 
she does in the 1934 British film Sing As We Go! in which the trick was accom- 
plished onscreen using de Kolta’s theatrical method (and the very chair he used 
to perform the illusion onstage).% But, in Méliès’ film version, she reappears 
in the chair from which she vanished, only after a skeleton has momentarily 
taken her place. 

The film’s title suggests that the titular act of escamotage will be performed 
in the manner of Robert-Houdin, but its presentation suggests instead that it is 
presented as it might have been at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin during Méliès’ 
tenure. Indeed, Méliès performs the illusion comically by having the magician 
conjure up a skeleton instead of the woman by mistake. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of the skeleton seems to catch the magician off guard and he recoils in 
performed surprise and waves it emphatically away, pausing for the laughter of 
an implied audience before making the vanished woman reappear. Only when 
he drapes the fabric over the skeleton in the chair does the woman reappear 
beneath the cloth with a well-placed substitution splice. While the fabric covers 
the disappearance and the reappearance of the woman, the appearance of the 
skeleton occurs in full view. This is yet another departure from the typical way 
of presenting “The Vanishing Lady,” and one that emphasizes the unexpected 
appearance of the skeleton as a humorous interruption to an illusion performed 
in the nominal style of Robert-Houdin. 

In many versions of “The Vanishing Lady” performed onstage, the covering 
placed over the woman disappeared the moment it was removed: The person 
and the cloth appeared to vanish at the same moment, leaving only the chair 
and the newspaper beneath it.” Bertram insisted, “the trick was never complete 
without the veil being made to vanish [. . .] simultaneously with the lady’s dis- 
appearance, |. . .] which caused an especial interest to the audience, and made 
our performance stand out in contrast to all imitations.” In Méliès version, 
the fabric does not disappear: he casts it aside and then picks it up again to cover 
the skeleton as it is transformed into d'Alcy, then casts it aside again as d'Alcy 
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rises from the chair. Managing the fabric was reportedly one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of performing the illusion. Like Méliès, many magicians omitted the 
cloth vanish since it was more difficult to perform than vanishing the woman, 
and thus more likely to fail. Whereas many of the props in a magic show and in 
countless trick films are brought onstage, used in a trick, and then removed (or 
else made to disappear), the fabric remains and is central for the mise-en-scène 
of two distinct nonconsecutive illusions. 

Professor Hoffmann’s 1890 book More Magic, the sequel to his 1876 book 
Modern Magic, concludes with a detailed explanation of “The Vanishing Lady” 
illusion that parses the advantages and disadvantages of vanishing the veil, “an 
additional effect [. ..] performed by Buatier and the more ambitious of his imi- 
tators”: "If all goes well, the effect is extremely magical, the visible disappearance 
of the veil enhancing the marvel of the invisible disappearance of the lady. [. . .] 
In my own opinion, the additional effect of success is not sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the risk of failure, and this element of the feat is best omitted.”7! As 
Bertram, who performed the illusion with the vanishing of the veil, pointed out 
in 1899, “Many performers tried the trick afterwards: and most of them could 
‘vanish’ the lady, but they could not cause the disappearance of the large silk cov- 
ering.”” The sheer size of the fabric, unlike the much smaller handkerchiefs and 
silks typically used in conjuring, made it difficult to manipulate and especially 
challenging to vanish. 

If the explanation found in More Magic is accurate, the fabric had to be “very 
thin soft silk, so as to be capable of being folded or crumpled into very small 
dimensions" and then rapidly pulled up the sleeve by means of an elastic cord.” 
The draping of the silk was also a crucial part of “The Vanishing Lady” stage 
illusion inasmuch as it was used to suggest that she was still in the chair while 
she was in fact in the process of exiting the stage—to then reappear in the wings 
or in the theater audience. A framework of metal wire held the silk in the shape 
of the woman's seated silhouette as she descended through a trap door in the 
stage; it dropped out of sight when the silk was removed. A newspaper placed 
beneath the chair ostensibly prevented the use of a trap door, but the newspaper 
was either specially cut and lined up with the opening of the trap door or made 
of rubber with a concealed slit large enough for a person to slip through.” 

In Méliès Escamotage d'une dame chez Robert-Houdin, the fabric appears to 
be rather thicker than silk and it appears to have been somewhat difficult to 
manage at several points in the film. As Méliès raises the fabric up after draping 
it over d’Alcy as she is seated in the chair, he leaves part of her uncovered, and 
she disappears in an instant. Similarly, as he drapes the fabric over the skeleton, 
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he leaves a corner of the chair uncovered, and in an instant the fabric shifts to 
block our view of the chair entirely—at that very instant, d’Alcy is back in the 
chair. These seemingly inadvertent mishandlings of the fabric betray the fact 
that the film is not a spatial illusion, but instead is a trick that relies on manip- 
ulating temporality. Like onstage, the woman’s disappearance occurs before the 
magician’s gestures signal it has occurred. Likewise, she takes the place of the 
skeleton just as the magician starts to drape the fabric over the bones and she 
remains seated beneath the cloth while he makes magic passes over her head and 
pulls off the cloth with a flourish. 

The fabric of the costumes worn by women who performed “The Vanishing 
Lady” onstage and screen is also relevant. Bertram, who began performing the 
illusion at the Egyptian Hall in London in August 1886, shortly after de Kolta 
first performed it in Paris, specifies that his assistant, Mademoiselle Patrice, 
wore a “long white silk Grecian costume, trimmed with gold lace, and with a 
long yellow silk cloak hanging from her shoulders." This costume presumably 
made it easier for Mademoiselle Patrice to slip through the trap door quickly 
after a “large red silk shawl, seven feet square [. . .] was lightly placed over her 
head and tied at the back [. . .] so as to completely envelope her.” By contrast, 
the dress worn by d’Alcy in Escamotage d'une dame chez Robert-Houdin is rather 
full, with puff sleeves and a darker bodice ornamented at the bosom. The dress 
may well have belonged to d'Alcy rather than being a theatrical costume. Many 
early film performers wore their own clothing, and Méliès did not obtain a stock 
of costumes until after his first Montreuil filmmaking studio was operational.” 
Filmed in direct sunlight, the white fabric and dotted print of the dress makes 
d’Alcy’s lower body stand out eye-catchingly from the gray background. This 
costume choice compels us to follow d’Alcy’s entrances and exits from the scene 
with our eyes and makes for a noticeable void when she disappears. An empty 
chair and then a seated skeleton occupy the center of the frame subsequently, 
but neither really fills the visual void left by d’Alcy and her gown. D’Alcy’s dress 
should serve as a material reminder of all that is tangible and tactile in a me- 
dium as insubstantial and ephemeral as the cinema, even at the very instant of 
a disappearance. 


Conjuring with Celluloid 


Méliès’ film magic relied on celluloid, an industrially produced nitrocellulose 
compound (formed under high pressure in high heat) that provided the base for 


photographic emulsion on both motion-picture negative film and positive film 
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prints? Celluloid was thin and durable enough to move smoothly and quickly 
through motion picture cameras and projectors in strips.” Made possible by 
modern organic chemistry, the production of celluloid increased exponentially 
in France during the Second Industrial Revolution as part of what Michael Ste- 
phen Smith calls the “industrialization of chemicals.”*° Evidence suggests that 
Méliès initially obtained his celluloid from a producer of nitrocellulose with a 
factory in Lagny, although he is also reported to have purchased raw film stock 
produced by George Eastman in London, which he perforated himself.*! Later, 
multinational corporations employing *many thousands of workers" together 
"create[d] the material conditions for the existence of cinema,” as Paolo Cherchi 
Usai explains. “The sheer complexity of the process involved in manufacturing 
motion picture film on a large scale required a vast amount of space, energy, 
materials, and qualified personnel"? 

Méliès also depended on other products of modern organic chemistry. These 
included the chemical baths used to develop film negatives in his several labo- 
ratories and the chemicals for formulating the film cement that Méliès used to 
join together individual lengths of film negative. The multicolored aniline dyes 
that hundreds of hand-colorists applied to positive prints of Méliès films with 
innumerable brushstrokes with tiny camel’s hair brushes were also products of 
modern organic chemistry. Many of Méliès’ films were punctuated by chem- 
ically produced pyrotechnic effects—smoke, fire, and explosions—he created 
himself.** Artificial clouds of smoke in front of the camera were often used to 
punctuate the cinematic appearances and disappearances Méliès would later 
create by splicing the negatives on which these scenes had been shot. Joined by 
a carefully placed substitution splice, objects and people in identically framed 
shots appear and disappear in thick clouds of smoke when the finished film 
was projected onscreen. Both the smoke and the film cement were products of 
modern organic chemistry. 

Chemical pyrotechnics also made possible the effect of things quickly and 
spectacularly bursting into flames. Examples range from the reconstructed actu- 
ality Eruption volcanique à la Martinique, in which an ersatz Mount Pelée spews 
smoke before incinerating a miniature version of the city of St. Pierre in a fiery 
conflagration, to the sensational crime melodrama Les Incendiaires, in which 
bandits rob a farmhouse and murder several of its inhabitants before setting the 
structure ablaze and fleeing. Some of these cinematic pyrotechnics were made 
even more spectacular onscreen by the addition of hand-coloring to these parts 
ofthe film prints. In a hand-colored print of Le Chaudron infernal, for example, 
flames, smoke, and fireballs blaze in brilliant orange as a pair of green-skinned 
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demons (one played by Méliés) force a series of women clad in pink dresses into 
the fiery cauldron of the film’s title. The use of pyrotechnics during filming was 
not without its hazards. Stéphanie Méliès recalled, “One day they set the garden 
on fire with some explosive powder.” 

The profilmic use of explosives was matched by the explosive properties of 
nitrate films, which were a major fire hazard, as Méliès learned in 1896 when 
a tent show he was involved with went up in smoke after a box of films caught 
fire.$f The danger of fire, of which the public became more cognizant after an 
1897 inferno engulfed a cinematograph show at the Bazar de la Charité in Paris, 
obligated Méliès to add a projection booth to the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, ac- 
cording to Stéphanie Méliès, who recalled, “he was forced to build a special pro- 
jection booth. It was the law. So he got the booth, right after the fire at the Bazar 
de la Charité.”*” The space improvised as a projection booth was more like a 
narrow corridor across which a plank was fixed: the space was so confining that 
the person operating the projector had to duck under the plank on which the 
projector rested to pass from one side to the other, with the projected film col- 
lected in a basket for rewinding later.’ Eugène Calmels, the theater’s mechanic, 
acted as projectionist."? 

Analog film projection involves a continual alternation between a projected 
still image and a fraction of a second of darkness on the screen when the shutter 
covers the lens. In Escamotage d'une dame chez Robert-Houdin, however, this 
alternation is thematized between life and death: d'Alcy is replaced by a skel- 
eton, but then replaces the skeleton a moment later; the transformations are 
covered by a veil that makes d'Alcy and the skeleton, respectively, momentarily 
invisible— not unlike the shutter that flickered behind the lens of the projector 
showing the film. (The mechanism must have been familiar to Méliés since he 
deconstructed one of Robert W. Paul's projectors in order to transform it into 
a camera.”°) 

The substitution splice was a physical and a chemical process with which 
Méliès joined together two strips of film to create an onscreen effect. We see 
an illustration of this process in the drawing André Méliès later made of his 
father hunched over a table—back turned to the “no smoking” sign signed by 
G. Méliès on the wall behind him—lit cigarette dangling from his lips and mag- 
nifying glass in hand, peering at a strip of (highly flammable nitrate) film illu- 
minated by a bare light bulb, trying to find just the right spot to place the cut; 
scissors and a small bottle of chemicals bearing the letters “ACE” are on the table 
within Méliès reach, along with an ashtray filled with cigarette butts. We can 
surmise that these letters refer to the chemicals specified in the 1911 Handbook 
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FIGURE 4.2. André Méliès’ drawing of Méliès cutting 
films, private collection, rights reserved. 


of Kinematography, “A reliable formula for film cement consists of commercial 
Acetone and Amyl Acetate in equal parts"?! 

More direct evidence of the physical editing process can also be seen in sur- 
viving positive prints of Méliès’ trademark “Star” Films. The visible splices in 
these prints reveal how Méliès most important trick was done, even though its 
method was far from secret. (Numerous commentators have nevertheless mis- 
takenly called it the “stop-motion” trick, which misleadingly ascribes the illusion 
more or less entirely to the stoppage of the camera and the rearrangement of the 
mise-en-scène, unlike the phrase “substitution splice.”) The Handbook of Kine- 
matography is one of the many places where it can be found under the heading 
“joining films.” To make a splice, one first had to cut the strip of film slightly 
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past the last desired frame and scrape the emulsion off. After the frame lines and 
sprocket holes were properly aligned and film cement was applied, another strip 
of film could be laid over and affixed.” This overlap resulted in a thick join that 
left a mark visible in subsequent generations of positive prints.” 

The transformation from living person to skeleton in Escamotage d'une dame 
chez Robert-Houdin allegorizes the tension between life and death that was part 
of the chemical composition of the celluloid film on which Escamotage dune 
dame chez Robert-Houdin was originally recorded, printed, and duplicated. As a 
1913 book about the nitrocellulose industry explained: “Broadly speaking, the 
framework of the individual cell—the predominating constituent of plant tis- 
sues—the structural basis of all vegetable organisms—is cellulose. It is the plant 
itself minus its protoplasmic contents.” Celluloid was the stuff of life itself. It 
may not have been alive, but it had not vanished. Instead, it had been transmuted 
into film, coated with photographic emulsion, and given new onscreen life by 


camera and projector. 


CHAPTER 5 


The New Profession of the Cinéaste 


N AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT that was published in 1938 

shortly after his death, Méliès wrote that, beginning in 1896, he had added 

“the new profession of the cinéaste” to his several other occupations.! André 
Gaudreault insists that “the word cinéaste did not exist at the time"—at least 
not in 1896, when Méliès added it to his other occupations. But, it did when 
Méliès wrote his memoirs “in the 1930s,” at which point “the term cinéaste” 
had become "common." Méliès’ choice of the term cinéaste, applied retrospec- 
tively, has meaningful implications because, during the 1930s, the word encom- 
passed not only the aesthetic but also the technical and the economic aspects 
of filmmaking, unlike the phrase metteur en scéne, for example, which he used 
elsewhere? Yet, with a few notable exceptions, technological, economic, and 
material factors have been given comparatively short shrift in existing studies of 
Méliès. This chapter offers a closer look at the work of the new profession of the 
cinéaste as Méliès conceived it both in his prime and with the benefit of several 
decades of hindsight. 

Méliès sometimes used the word auteur to define his role in the filmmaking 
process. Indeed, one of the earliest uses of the term in a cinematic context was 
from Méliès” 1907 essay “Les Vues Cinématographiques,” which was published 
as a “discussion” (causerie) in the Annuaire général et international de la photog- 
raphie near the peak of his productivity as a film producer.* For Méliès, the new 
profession of the cinéaste encompassed a variety of skills: “The stage, drawing, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, mechanical skills, manual labor of all kinds— 
all are employed in equal measure in this extraordinary profession. This discus- 
sion is the fullest account Méliès provided of the new profession of the cinéaste, 
and his emphasis on “manual labor” here and elsewhere is noteworthy. 

Decades later, in correspondence from the 1920s and 1930s, Méliès also oc- 
casionally used the term “auteur,” but his use of the word should not be con- 
fused with the later critical concept and practice of auteurism.® The term “au- 
teur” tends to imply working within—or independent from—a system of film 
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production that did not exist at the time Méliès was making films. Nothing 
comparable to the French “tradition of quality" or the Hollywood studios—the 
poles between which the “auteur policy” was defined during the 1950s—was in 
existence between 1896 and 1913 when Méliès was making films. As Jane M. 
Gaines writes, “we search for signs of the auteur-director in vain in this early 
period when there was no such concept.”” 

For the period of early cinema, both “auteur” and film “director” are anach- 
ronisms, as Gaudreault emphasizes. These distinctions are especially relevant 
to considerations of Méliès because, for Gaudreault, “the essential problem of 
coordinating the various agents involved in the manufacture of animated views 
is posed to a greater extent in his films than in any others. His films were gen- 
erally more complex than those of his competitors, and they generally required 
a greater number of people in their manufacture"? Gaudreault argues, “Méliès 
establishes the existence and precedence of a figure [. ..] who is in some sense 
fundamentally responsible for all the operations that go into the work" of film- 
making, but this figure is not identifiable with the role of the director or even 
the metteur en scène. Instead, it might better be captured by archaic terms like 
“cinematographist,” although I have used the term “filmmaker” in this book to 
avoid further overburdening the text with obsolete and unfamiliar terms. Here, 
I follow Méliès in his retrospective use of the term “cinéaste,” although I could 
also have chosen the phrase “film manufacturer.” 

Rather than further parsing possible terminology with which to capture 
Méliès role in the filmmaking process as it was organized at his Montreuil stu- 
dios (a special challenge for English-language historical writing), I identify his 
film authorship, like he and the law did at the time, more simply and directly 
with his trademark. “The trademark star,” Richard Abel points out, “was an 
extension of his signature," both of which are materially present in and on most 
of Méliès films." Indeed, the signs of Méliès authorship are not recurring pat- 
terns derived from an "analysis of the whole corpus" produced by a filmmaker, 
but instead the quite literal signatures and trademarks materially present in and 
on the films themselves." 

Méliés was a veritable “one-man band,” as his extraordinary film 
L'Homme-orchestre (which combines multiple exposures of Méliès in a carefully 
coordinated long shot that makes it appear he is filling all seven seats in a mu- 
sical ensemble himself) metaphorically suggests. As a filmmaker, Méliès was 
responsible for a great many parts of the production process, including acting 
and direction. But he also expected many of his closest collaborators to be “jacks 
of all trades.” Working apart from a clearly specified division of labor, Méliès 
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was also a one-man brand. He identified not with any specific aspect of film 
production or single role within the process but instead with the finished prod- 
uct as a whole. Thus, the material signs of Méliès authorship are manifest in the 
trademark he embedded within film backdrops and imprinted on the leader, 
along with his signature, on many of the film commodities that emerged from 
his laboratories. Like the name stamped on the soles of Méliés brand shoes and 
boots, the “Star” Films trademark differentiated the products Méliés and his 
collaborators manufactured from unauthorized knockoffs. 

Méliès was particularly proud of the fact that he had financed his filmmaking 
operations entirely with his own funds. Unlike Lumière, Gaumont, and Pathé, 
Méliès did not seek external capitalization to expand his business, infamously 
declining funds from Claude Grivolas, a wealthy industrialist who was an am- 
ateur magician and a fellow member of the Chambre Syndicale de la Prestidig- 
itation.? “Star” Films was not really a company but instead existed principally 
as a registered trademark, as Jacques Malthéte has pointed out. Other than a 
brief partnership with Lucien Reulos in 1897, Méliès had no other filmmaking 
partners.” Brother Gaston Méliès, Méliès insisted, was not his partner but rather 
his employee, listed as the “general manager” of the New York branch office 
in Méliès’ American catalogues.!f In a 1930 letter to Merritt Crawford, Méliès 
emphasized that Gaston Méliès “worked [. . .] with me for 10 years, as my repre- 
sentative (nothing else) [. ..] he was not my partner, having not brought a penny 
in the business, but only a ‘manager’ paid, and having a part on [sic] the profits.” 

Méliès claimed the term “cinéaste” for himself retrospectively while contrast- 
ing his work as an “author” of films during the early period with what he de- 
scribed as the “modern cinéaste” working within a fairly strict division of labor 
to produce a relatively standardized product.'* In 1930, Méliès wrote he was 
“very well posted regarding matters in the motion picture field.” Although nei- 
ther newspapers nor magazines were sold in either of the two kiosks he worked 
in at the Gare Montparnasse, Méliès appears to have taken an interest in the 
film industry through what he read in various periodicals. Alberto Cavalcanti, 
who spoke with Méliès “three or four times” during this period, recalled, “Méliès 
knew through the newspapers everything that was happening in the cinemas of 
Paris”? Méliès also contributed to film industry trade journals and film maga- 
zines like Ciné-Journal and Cinéa et ciné pour tous réunis during the late 1920s 
and early 1930s.” 

Méliès criticized films of the 1930s that were produced in modern studios 
as “the result of a collaboration of a crowd of specialists” rather than “being 
conceived and executed by a single author."? Méliès thus defined his authorship 
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diachronically. Rather than contrasting his mode of production with the emerg- 
ing methods of his immediate contemporaries in France like Lumière, Pathé, 
and Gaumont (as many film historians would later do), Méliès differentiated 
how he made films from the standardization and overspecialization that he as- 
cribed to sound filmmaking in the French and American studio systems. In 
other words, the “new profession ofthe cinéaste” as it had taken shape in Méliès’ 
hands was a far cry from the “modern cinéaste."? 

Nowhere was this more clearly articulated than in Méliès correspondence 
with American film journalist Merritt Crawford, who tantalized Méliès with 
the prospect of making sound films in the United States. Méliès’ epistolary 
exchanges with Crawford and Eugène Lauste, a film pioneer who similarly sup- 
ported Méliès planned comeback while seeking his own retrospective recogni- 
tion as an innovator of sound film technology, make clear how Méliés under- 
stood his own authorship diachronically and, to a lesser extent, transnationally 
also. Méliès had come to some conclusions about how his conception of the pro- 
fession of the cinéaste (no longer new) might be made to work in Hollywood 
after reading Maurice Dekobra’s series of dispatches from Hollywood published 
in the Paris daily newspaper Le Journal.” Despite being sixty-nine years of age 
in 1931, Méliès believed he was “strong enough for undertaking the trip and 
producing again some good work" were a "contract with Hollywood" offered, 
provided the contract was "sufficiently profitable for allowing my wife and my- 
self to live, when returned to France”? Méliès, however, was concerned by what 
he described (in English) as "the 'standardization' studios in Hollywood," which, 
he claimed, made sure "American films are all the same. This is exactly what 
worries me and what I would have to look out for if they want me to make Star 
films again. That is to say, to make films which are particularly characteristic as 
to conception and execution." 

Part of what had made Méliès “Star” Films “particularly characteristic” was 
Méliès specific personal contributions to multiple aspects of the filmmaking 
process. Pointing out that Maurice Chevalier, an émigré from France, had 
achieved success in Hollywood despite being, according to Méliès, “only a music 
hall singer, and not a motion picture man," Méliés promised to deliver much 
more as a filmmaker." As he explained to Crawford: 


And let me tell you that I am always perfectly able, not only to give “sug- 
gestions" for cinematographic films, but to compose the scenarios, estab- 
lish and imagine the sceneries, paint the sketches, draw the costumes, 
draw, on paper, all the mechanic stage works, survey their construction, 
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and also take the direction of the actors in the studio; even, if required for 
certain difficult tricks, to perform myself. I can also, if necessary, paint 
some fancy sceneries. I have not lost at all my faculties for hand works; 
and I work quickly.” 


Aside from such “hand works,” which Méliès still apparently felt quite capable 
of doing despite his age, another part of what had made Méliès “Star” Films 
“particularly characteristic” was his approach to collaboration. Thus, Méliès 
was extremely keen to find out if his preferred mode of “collaboration could 
suit a motion picture co[mpany]" in the United States.” Evidently not. Like 
Auguste Drioux’s suggestion that the Théatre Robert-Houdin be reopened in 
1934 in a new location, nothing came of the idea of Méliès making a film in the 
United States?! 


New Second Industrial Revolution Métiers 


Abel describes Lumière, Méliès, Pathé, and Gaumont as “The Big Four” of early 
French cinema.? But, it seems telling that in his correspondence of the 1930s, 
Méliès only named the last three of the four as “creators of this industry” while 
excluding Lumière. Méliès’ rationale for this exclusion was, “I know Lumière, 
and he is unable to work the simplest tool,” adding that the Cinématographe 
had been “invented by Moi[s]son, and constructed by Charpentier, a French en- 
gineer."? For Méliès, the new profession of the cinéaste was a hands-on métier 
that combined the use of the cinematograph, a Second Industrial Revolution 
technology, with skilled manual labor by himself and a coterie of collaborators 
working with Second Industrial Revolution materials in contexts supported by 
Second Industrial Revolution infrastructure. It was, in short, one of the “new 
métiers” specific to the Second Industrial Revolution in France.?* 

Méliès acknowledged that Lumière should be given credit for the invention 
of the cinematic apparatus but claimed for himself the distinction of “the cre- 
ator of cinematographic spectacle,” a phrase he identified with the new profes- 
sion of the cinéaste.? For Laurent Creton, one of the few scholars to consider 
Méliès from an economic standpoint, Méliès represents the “artistic” while 
Lumière represents the “technical” and Pathé represents the “industrial” in 
early French cinema, but this convenient historiographic heuristic is far too 
schematic because Méliés’ operations involved both industrial and technolog- 
ical components.* When challenged in 1909 by one of his competitors that 
he was “just an artist” and failed to understand business, Méliès reportedly 
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retorted that if not for artists like himself, businessmen would have nothing 
to sell and their stores would go out of business.” This remark is sometimes 
used to oppose art and commerce while aligning Méliés with the former, but 
Méliès’ response articulates a symbiosis of making and selling. Méliès was an 
artist and a businessman himself, and before he went out of business, he op- 
erated not one, but two commercial storefronts: a storefront in the Passage de 
l'Opéra (located first at number 13, then at number 14, and finally at number 
16) in Paris and a storefront at 204 East 38th Street in New York, where “Star” 
Films were sold.** As his collaborator Francois Lallement put it, “he produced 
and he sold."?? 

Creton dismisses Méliès’ “brief stint in the family business” as inconsequen- 
tial, instead characterizing Méliès métier as "theatrical." While I have argued 
the contrary about Méliès’ years in the family footwear manufacturing business 
throughout this book, the second part of Creton's claim partly accords with 
Méliès description of the new profession of the cinéaste in “Les Vues Cinémato- 
graphiques," where he credits cinema's international "popularity" to what he de- 
scribes as “artificially arranged scenes [. ..] in which the action is prepared as 
it is in the theater and performed by actors in front of the camera.“ Maurice 
Noverre (who carried on a fairly extensive correspondence with Méliès) perhaps 
put it better by crediting Méliés with having founded *the first industrial theat- 
rical cinema business,” a phrase that differentiated Méliès mode of filmmaking 
from actuality-based uses of the medium like the Lumières, while still acknowl- 
edging that Méliès film practice was in fact industrial? 

The first of Méliès’ two studios, which is better documented than the second, 
about which less is known, conforms to Francois Caron’s definition of the fac- 
tory as "a place for mobilizing and gathering together different professions."? 
Under Méliès supervision, the new profession of the cinéaste generated a num- 
ber of new métiers that were exercised inside of, and adjacent to, the spaces of 
the studios. In Méliés mode of production, these new métiers often overlapped. 
Indeed, many of Méliès most important contributors took multiple roles in the 
film production process and were also responsible for tasks related to not only 
the production of films but also their distribution and exhibition as well. These 
tasks, many of which emerged as distinct new métiers of their own, extended 
beyond Méliès’ studios to storefronts in the Passage de l'Opéra where labora- 
tory work was done and positive prints were made and sold, and to the Théátre 
Robert-Houdin where films were screened. Lucien P. Tainguy, for example, did 


secretarial work managing Méliès’ business correspondence but also worked 
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FIGURE 5.1. Méliès’ costume shop, Annuaire général et 
international de la Photographie (1907), 378. 


selling film prints and operated the camera.“ Personnel from the theater and 
the laboratory were also sometimes enlisted to perform in the studios by taking 
roles in Méliès’ larger film productions.“ 

No one’s role in the production process was more fluid than that of Méliès. 
He was not only “the person who directs the operators, assistants, stagehands, ac- 
tors, and extras” but he also (as he later recalled) “work[ed] as a joiner or carpen- 
ter [...] for years, when I made everything myself." Additionally, he appeared 
in front of the camera in numerous roles. Despite the crazy roles he sometimes 
played onscreen, André Méliès recalled his father as “extremely organized,” with 
a rather rigid approach to scheduling who wanted days to run like clockwork, 
down to the minute, and expected his family and his employees to conform to 
this exactitude.” Significantly, André Méliès described Méliès as “gifted” both 
from an “industrial point of view” as well as from an “artistic point of view.” An 
important part of Méliès’ organizational and time management skills involved 
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collaborating with others, whom he treated as fellow "compagnons" rather than 
friends or employees, cultivating a remarkable atmosphere of teamwork, which 
André Méliés recalled.” Méliés prided himself on mastery of many parts of the 
film production process but necessarily delegated tasks to others. 

Like the Société Méliés, which had involved multiple members of the ex- 
tended Méliès family, the Manufacture des films pour cinématographes Georges 
Méliès was likewise a family business. It involved Méliès’ brother Gaston Méliès, 
Gaston Méliès son Paul Méliès, and both of Méliès’ children. Daughter Geor- 
gette Méliès began as a child actor in several of Méliès’ first films, Une partie de 
cartes, Un petit diable [lost], Bébé et fillettes [lost], and Entre Calais et Douvres.° 
According to Méliès, she was “the first woman projectionist and the first 'cam- 
era woman; also one of the first motion picture actresses.” Méliès’ son André 
Méliès acted in a number of Méliès’ publicity films and played child roles in La 
Légende de Rip Van Vinckle [incomplete], Conte de la grand-mère et Réve de len- 
fant, Le Locataire diabolique, and À la conquête du Pôle He was also a frequent 
observer of filmmaking in the Montreuil studios. Others who were not directly 
related to the Méliès family sometimes came into the business through family 
connections. For example, Maurice Astaix, one of Méliès’ employees, explained, 
“My parents were already acquainted with Méliès. My mother was the nurse of 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Méliès. 

Much like shoe manufacturing at the factory of the Société Méliès, the work 
of the new profession of the cinéaste in Méliès studios required the labor of 
multiple people and involved fairly complex machinery. But, there was fluidity 
in how the work was divided and allocated. As Astaix explained, 


Yeah, in 1900 I was assistant. I was dealing with such things as lab printing 
[...] Lallemand [sic] and I stayed at the laboratory, at Passage de l'Opéra, be- 
hind the Théatre Robert-Houdin. At the same time, we were screening films 
for Méliès’ clients, the itinerant exhibitors. Every time a client came, we went 
with him to the Théâtre Robert-Houdin, and screened films for him. [. . .] 
We were also helping with the editing, the set decoration, the machineries.’ 


Méliès abhorred overspecialization. Looking back on his work as a filmmaker 
from the vantage of the 1920s and 1930s, when studio systems defined com- 
mercial film production, Méliès was sharply critical of their extreme division of 
labor. Modern cinema, Méliès complained “is the product of a collaboration of 
very numerous technicians (too numerous in fact),” resulting in standardized 
commercial products.” 
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These criticisms provided a belated echo of commentators on French shoe 
manufacturing during the 1880s who had warned that overly specialized workers 
were prone to being replaced by the mechanization of their specific tasks. An 1887 
editorial in the trade journal Le Franc Parleur Parisien argued that a true profes- 
sional needed to learn and maintain a range of skills encompassing “the whole 
profession,” not just one isolated technique, or risk being unemployed during 
economic downturns or material shortages. The French footwear industry, it was 
asserted, could use more workers with the kind of holistic training that compag- 
nons had received during apprenticeships on the Tour de France. This is exactly 
what Jean-Louis Méliès had espoused in a professional gathering of cordonniers 
some two decades earlier? But, in 1887, craftspeople who possessed the necessary 
competencies to construct a pair of shoes or boots by themselves also had to be 
well-acquainted with modern methods, machines, and materials?" Méliès brought 
a similar approach to filmmaking, adapting the ethos of the master craftsperson in 
footwear manufacturing to Second Industrial Revolution materials and machin- 
ery like his father Jean-Louis Méliés to create the new profession of the cinéaste. 


“Les Vues Cinématographiques,” Illustrated 


In 1897, a studio, which Méliés described as “a combination, made of iron and 
glass, of a photographic studio (on a gigantic scale) and a theatrical stage” was 
constructed on Méliès’ portion of his family’s land in Montreuil? Over the 
next decade, the studio was progressively expanded to include a balcony, lateral 
spaces directly adjacent to the main playing area, as well as a scene shop, a cos- 
tume shop, and dressing rooms.” Around 1906, Méliès acquired the other two- 
thirds of the property and the buildings on it from his two older brothers and 
knocked down the walls that had formerly separated their respective subplots. 
In 1907, much of the house that had been on the land since the seventeenth 
century was demolished to make way for a second, larger studio.f! As part of 
this renovation, a wing of the building was retained and converted into dress- 
ing rooms, office space, and a film developing laboratory. Much of the work 
associated with the new profession of the cinéaste took place in and around 
the studio. The studio was the centerpiece of Méliès’ account of filmmaking in 
“Les Vues Cinématographiques,” which provides a behind-the-scenes account 
of “the thousand and one difficulties professionals must surmount” in produc- 
ing “cinematographic views.”® 

“Les Vues Cinématographiques” is a classic of the primary-source literature 
of early cinema that has been republished more than a dozen times, including in 
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English, German, and Italian translations.5* However, Roland Cosandey points 
out, “None of these editions reproduces the [. . .] illustrations of the original ver- 
sion, which constitute nevertheless an invaluable primary iconographic source? 
Some of the forty-one original illustrations are reproductions of “original pro- 
duction stills (13.2 x 16.6 cm) from Méliès’ films, taken under the direction of 
Méliès himself before and during the shooting in the Montreuil studio from 
1897 to 1908.” In addition to these production stills, a number of the other 
illustrations originally published in 1907 with “Les Vues Cinématographiques” 
are photographs depicting the material processes and the new métiers that were 
involved in the manufacture of cinematographic views. These illustrations pro- 
vide a series of snapshots of the new profession of the cinéaste at work. Working 
on various tasks inside of and around Méliès Montreuil studio, Méliès’ multiple 
collaborators (most of whom have not yet been definitively identified) show that 
film production was a collaborative enterprise that required “the metteur en 
scène, the stagehands, the actors, and the operator taking the view,” along with 
numerous others.® Méliès emphasized his own role as “the metteur en scène” 
who “directs the operators, assistants, stagehands, actors, and extras,” adding 
that the scale of some of his largest and most ambitious productions could re- 
quire “20 to 30 actors, 150 to 200 extras, a couple of dozen stagehands, dancers, 
wardrobe people and hairdressers, costumers, and the rest.” 

Illustrations published with “Les Vues Cinématographiques” show actors 
rehearsing scenes, individuals constructing props, operating cameras, cranking 
stage machinery, sewing costumes, and drying motion picture film. Seeing the 
article in context illustrates just how much Méliès’ mode of film production 
depended on multiple individuals and an array of technological and material 
resources. Several photographs depict the work of fabricating props, scenery, and 
backdrops, including a photograph of Méliés stooped over at work in a straw 
hat alongside five collaborators fabricating wooden properties. André Méliès 
identified Claudel, Parvillier, and Lecuit-Monroy as primary collaborators who 
assisted Méliès in working on décors, recalling an idiosyncrasy of each, but little 
more is known about them, including whether or not they are any of the individ- 
uals in these photographs. The stage machinery inside of the studio was operated 
by Salmon, Garroust, and Gallois although it is likewise difficult to determine 
who is depicted in the corresponding photographs.” 

“Méliès was sometimes behind the camera in the early days of his career"? 
But, given his many other responsibilities (including many onscreen roles) in 
an increasingly complex mode of production that involved more people, he 
was replaced by others whom he presumably trained himself, and the Kinétog- 
raphe was replaced by a Gaumont-Demeny camera.” Méliès’ camera operators 
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FIGURE 5.2. Manual labor outside of Méliés’ studio, Annuaire 
général et international de la Photographie (1907), 377. 


included Francois Lallement, Théophile Michault, Lucien P. Tainguy, Lucien 
Bardou, Georgette Méliés, an actor whom posterity knows only as Manuel, and 
perhaps others, although neither the details of their work nor their biographies 
are especially well documented.” After Méliès began making films in the studio, 
the camera rarely moved from its position firmly anchored in the booth at the 
back of the studio, which had been added during one of its several renovations 
over the years.? Notable exceptions are the series of films Méliès shot using what 
would later be called a “bird’s-eye shot” as a trick effect to seemingly defy the 
laws of gravity onscreen in L'Homme-Mouche, La Femme volante, and L'Équili- 
bre impossible, although Méliès does not appear to have used the effect again.” 
Méliès and his collaborators seldom ventured beyond the studio for filming, one 
of the most notable post-1897 exceptions being the exterior shots made for Les 
Incendiaires, for which Méliès sought official permission from the municipality 
of Montreuil.” 

Méliès described the new profession of the cinéaste as continually “struggling 
against material problems of all sorts,” and this began with the skilled manual 
labor of the camera operator.” Realizing the benefits of having two negatives of 
each individual film title he produced (rather than filming the subject over again 
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or making duplicate negatives of inferior visual quality) in 1902, Méliès began 
shooting with two different cameras, each requiring a different camera operator, 
but later rigged a special apparatus that allowed a single camera operator to film 
two negatives in parallax by conjoining two Lumière Cinématographes." This 
was an "enormous apparatus" that required four people to move, and it was nick- 
named /e moulin (the grinder) or the Moulin de café (coffee grinder), monikers 
that alluded to the heft of the apparatus, which was about as large as a commercial 
coffee grinder. Operating le moulin must have required some amount of physical 
vigor to turn since its single crank advanced the mechanisms of two side-by-side 
motion-picture cameras, moving two strips of negative film through the twinned 
machines.” One negative was developed and used to strike domestic prints. The 
other negative was shipped to the branch office in New York, incurring duties on 
a single canister of film in transit. Paolo Cherchi Usai notes, “Méliès method was 
quickly imitated by others, and became standard practice for many production 
companies of the silent era.”” 

One of the principal challenges of the camera operator was turning the crank 
with the cadence needed to properly expose the negative relative to lighting con- 
ditions and the speed of the action in front of the camera. This varied, as Méliès 
specified, “Generally, the images are taken at a speed of 12, 16, or 18 per second 
[. ..] according to the speed at which the camera is being cranked.”*° Stéphanie 
Méliès recalled that Leclerc “helped make the films; he was taking measure- 
ments, counting during the shooting"! A metronome was sometimes used to 
orchestrate the timing of trick shots involving multiple exposures, which Méliès 
idiosyncratically referred to as “superpositions.” 

In “Les Vues Cinématographiques,” Méliès described the constituent ele- 
ments of the studio as follows: 


The camera booth and operator are located at one end, while at the other 
end is a floor, constructed exactly like a theater stage and fitted with trap- 
doors, scenery slots, and uprights. Of course, on each side of the stage there 
are wings with storerooms for sets, and behind it there are dressing rooms 
for the actors and extras. Under the stage are the workings for the trapdoors 
and buffers necessary for the appearances and disappearances of the diabol- 
ical gods in fairy plays and slips in which flats can be collapsed during scene 
changes. Overhead, there is a grate with the pulleys and winches needed for 
maneuvers requiring power (flying characters or vehicles, the oblique flights 
of angels, fairies, and swimmers, etc.). Special rollers help to move the canvas 


panoramas while electric lamps are used to cast the image of apparitions.‘ 
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FIGURE 5.3. Lucien Tainguy operating the double-cinematograph in 
Méliés’ studio, David Pfluger Collection (Basel, Switzerland). 


Méliès contended that preparing to film a scene was almost “exactly like pre- 
paring a play for the theater,” although acting for the camera involved a differ- 
ent set of skills than the theater actor because film “actors [...] have to make 
themselves understood [. . .] while remaining completely silent.”** According 
to Méliès, “kinematographic miming requires extensive training and special 
qualities. There is no longer an audience for the actor to address, either ver- 
bally or with gestures. The camera is the only viewer, and nothing is worse 
than looking at it and performing to it,” even though Méliès would frequently 
violate this very axiom himself in trick films like Les Cartes vivantes, among 
many others.® Méliès referred to the film actors and actresses who performed 
in his studio as poseurs and poseuses, underscoring the importance of expressive 
bodily performances.*6 The performance style in which Méliès schooled his 
actors centered on the expressive use of pose and gesture: “Their performances 
must not be showy and yet be very expressive. Few gestures are used, but they 
must be very distinct and clear. They must create perfect physiognomies and 
strike just the right pose."*" According to André Méliès, Méliès hated to waste 
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FIGURE 5.4. Méliés’ film laboratory, David Pfluger Collection (Basel, Switzerland). 


film, so rehearsed scenes repeatedly, rarely shooting retakes if he could help 
it, making sure all was orchestrated exactly as he wanted before the crank was 
turned.** Méliès had the patience for many rehearsals but became exasperated, 
sometimes to the point of rage, he himself recalled, with “bad takes, due either 
to poor acting or to the stupidity of inexperienced extras, who have remem- 
bered nothing of the instructions lavished on them before shooting, even after 
countless rehearsals."*? 

Méliès film developing laboratories were an essential adjunct to the studios 
but have been comparatively less well documented, although published photo- 
graphs of two of Méliés’ three laboratories offer glimpses of how equipment and 
labor were organized in these spaces.” The first of Méliès’ film laboratories was 
located in the Passage de l'Opéra, the second was in the New York branch office 
storefront on 38th Street in Manhattan, and the third was adjacent to Méliès’ 
second, larger studio in Montreuil?! Laboratory work to develop negatives and 
strike positive prints in Paris was done by Lallement, Astaix, Michault, and 
someone called Père Bach ngois?? The New York laboratory appears to have 
been staffed by Gaston Méliés and his son Paul Méliés, who also worked the ad- 
joining retail space. They were assisted by Augusta Faés and Claire Faés, sisters of 
Méliès’ future second wife who came from Paris to New York for employment? 
Little is known about the Montreuil laboratory or the workers in that location. 
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An Incohérent International Screen Identity 


Méliès’ cinematic activities rested on a historical foundation that was technolog- 
ical, material, and chemical as well as infrastructural. Indeed, the new profession 
of the cinéaste was enabled in fundamental ways by Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion investments in infrastructure and energy at municipal, regional, national, 
and international levels. The Théâtre Robert Houdin was wired for electricity 
provided by a 110-volt current through circuits accessible backstage. Electrical 
service to the Passage de l'Opera allowed Méliès to film the singer Paulus (who 
was associated with the Incohérents) there using artificial light. Although ad- 
equate exposures were apparently achieved on several films, this early attempt 
at indoor filming, however, overloaded the available circuits, melting the trans- 
former.” Short circuits in the early electrical system installed in the Théatre 
Robert-Houdin also caused several small fires, although none resulted in much 
damage. But, on January 30, 1901, the theater was badly damaged by a fire that 
began in the photographic studio above the theater—damages that were caused 
as much by the water used to put out the fire as by the fire itself. It took nine 
months to reconstruct the theater to Méliès’ specifications.” 

Méliès Montreuil studios were constructed of glass (another material that 
became more widely available and more economical during the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution) in order to take full advantage of available sunlight for natural 
lighting; the facility was later wired for electricity to allow for electric lighting?" 
A photograph of the interior of the studio taken in 1907 shows an electrical 
panel visible behind the double-cinematograph and its operator?? Detailed maps 
drawn by André Méliès indicate that the Montreuil property was served by an 
electrical transformer on the rue François Debergue.” 

Méliès also depended on the transportation, postal, and electrical communica- 
tion networks that took shape during the Second Industrial Revolution.’ Since 
there were no direct transportation routes between Paris and Montreuil, com- 
muting from the Théâtre Robert Houdin and his adjacent offices in the passage 
de l'Opéra to his Montreuil studios involved transferring from the Métro to a 
trolley, or else taking a horse-drawn carriage or a taxi. Although the specifics 
are difficult, if not impossible, to document with certainty, Méliès must have re- 
lied on many of the same French and international postal systems that the Société 
Méliès had used for footwear to ship his films domestically and internationally. 

Méliès offices in Paris and New York both took orders by telegraph, and by 
1905, the New York branch office also took orders by telephone. Purchasers could 
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order films by telegraph through the “Starfilm-Paris” address or the “Starfilm-New 
York” address; American catalogues noted, “A Z French and A B C 18th Edit. 
Codes Used,” respectively. Purchasers were advised to avoid erroneous orders (and 
limit their cable charges) by ordering specific titles by referring to catalogue num- 
bers rather than titles. Customers could also telephone the New York branch of 
fice located at 204 East 38th Street in Manhattan by connecting to number 1955 
in the 38th street exchange." Filling the orders represented on surviving “Star” 
Films receipts and invoices must have involved numerous postal transactions and 
the shipping of equally numerous packages that have left few other specific traces 
indicating exactly how Méliès’ film prints got from Paris and New York to various 
other locations in France, the United States, and beyond. 

Méliès films were intended for an international audience, and he did much 
to try to reach that audience through a set of strategies that I have explored 
elsewhere. Perhaps the most important of these was the small network of sales 
agents Méliès created by dispatching his brother and his nephew to New York 
to set up a branch office, and by partnering with several international film en- 
trepreneurs as authorized sales agents. Beginning in 1903, customers could pur- 
chase authorized prints of Méliès films from Charles Urban in London, from 
Baltasar Abadal in Barcelona, and O. Richeux in Berlin. Through these and 
other distribution channels, Méliès’ films were seen in many places around the 
world, including in Russia.'” 

A material history of the transnational distribution of Méliès’ films is unfor- 
tunately beyond the scope of this book and would involve researching exactly 
how Méliès and his employees received payment for orders that were placed by 
telegraph or telephone and how they packaged and shipped film prints. Some 
details can be gleaned from Méliès’ sales catalogues. Prints dispatched from the 
New York office were sent on the following payment and shipping terms: “Net 
cash with orders; or C. O. D. when a deposit of one-half of the amount is placed 
with the order. All orders filled in order received." ^ Itemizing the full scope of 
how Méliès’ films were distributed would also need to account for the unautho- 
rized copies of Méliès’ films, which were numerous, originating with Edison, 
Lubin, and others around the turn of the century (and with countless others 
after that in every conceivable format right up to the present time). Such a his- 
tory would be keen to track the circulation of Méliès’ films along the itineraries 
of traveling exhibitors, and how specific Méliés films were distributed after 1908 
and 1911, respectively, by Gaumont and Pathé, the latter as part of preconsti- 
tuted programs rented to exhibitors." It would also consider how film prints 
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transited through rental, subrental, and resale transactions as physical commod- 
ities, while also being subject to theft, abandonment, and disposal. 

Lacking the material and evidentiary resources for such a history, abstraction 
is needed, and an anecdote must suffice. Taking care to set the scene, Méliés 
writes of an encounter that purportedly took place after the turn of the century, 
when the genre Méliès was known throughout the world: 


At the time when I performed these crazy and amazing scenes, full of tricks 
and improbable comedy, I received the visit of an American showman, a 
customer unknown to me who purchased my films indirectly. Passing 
through Paris, he had wanted to set eyes on the bald guy with bushy mous- 
tache and pointed beard whose head was known in all of the cinemas at the 
time. That guy was me. The American was astounded to have before him 
a man like any other, perfectly calm. Doubtless he had thought to himself 
that offstage I was out of my mind, a lunatic, a crazy fool, the devil or the 
sorcerer whom he had seen on the screen. He was very disappointed and it 


was obvious that I had lost his regard.!° 


James Lastra, one of few film scholars to treat the anecdote as a form of his- 
torical evidence demanding interrogation, writes: “these stories do not tell us 
much about whether audiences believed the images they saw on screen to be real, 
but they do tell us other things, indirectly. In their variety and repetition, these 
stories attempt to grasp the peculiar and novel relationship the film image estab- 
lished between its audience and its represented worlds.”!” For Lastra, whether 
or not an anecdote is apocryphal is of less consequence than the ways anecdotes 
reveal specific cultural anxieties and concerns. 

Unlike some of Méliès other anecdotes, in which lines of dialogue are pro- 
vided for conversational exchanges that ostensibly took place decades earlier, the 
events of an episode that ostensibly had taken place in the Passage de l'Opéra, 
the epicenter of Méliès’ film distribution operations, are narrated in entirely 
visual terms. Instead of witty rejoinders or bon mots like other Méliès anec- 
dotes, this one turns on faces and visual recognition, and its succinct narration 
has something like a cinematic quality. This anecdote is a throwaway fragment 
that might otherwise be ignored, overlooked, or discarded—a marginal para- 
graph in a marginal history. The anecdote with which I conclude suggests how 
cinematic mediation might actually upstage palpable lived reality, rendering a 
transnational encounter with the “real thing” an utter disappointment in com- 
parison with memories of cinematic marvels. It also indicates the ways in which 
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Méliès’ “one-man brand” was widely recognizable, but its existence was in the 
end highly virtual, existing more in the imaginations of innumerable viewers 
than in specific material objects or physical bodies—even the body of Méliés 
himself, whose countenance and whose onscreen performances had become 
perhaps even more widely known than the “Star” Films trademark painted on 
backdrops and stamped on film prints. 


CONCLUSION 


Toy Stories 


CCORDING TO MADELEINE MALTHETE-MELIES, “the first specta- 

cle conceived and executed by Méliès dates from 1877”: at age fifteen, 

Méliès constructed a marionette theater from scratch and used it to 
put on a show for his extended family in which an ogre was cured of stomach- 
aches by becoming a vegetarian.’ Méliès used this marionette theater to perform 
original productions but later kept it padlocked inside a large wooden box in a 
corner of the attic of the Montreuil house where he stored some of his filmmak- 
ing props. Méliès’ son André Méliès was not permitted to play with it until he 
turned ten. Many years later, he could still recall his amazement when his father 
finally opened the box to reveal an elaborate miniature theater, complete with 
working theatrical machinery, sets, and scenic backdrops—a “little marvel” that 
anticipated Méliès’ later “féeries for the screen.”” Although it does not appear 
to have survived, André Méliès recalled several of the settings his father had 
created, “One represented an alchemist’s laboratory in a medieval chamber. [. . .] 
Another represented an ominous prison with trap doors out of which devils 
emerged.”* These recollected settings anticipate such Méliès films as LAntre des 
esprits (in which a crocodile hangs from the ceiling of a sorcerer’s chamber) and 
Faust aux enfers (in which Mephistopheles, played by Méliès, descends through 
a trap door into the depths of hell clutching Faust).* 

Although the place of toys in Méliès’ childhood and the childhoods of his two 
children is otherwise undocumented, this biographical episode points to a more 
expansive lineage for film and for the cinema of Méliès in particular that follows 
the lead of work in media archaeology.» How was tactility embedded within the 
material experience of pre-cinematic and para-cinematic media? How were in- 
teractivity and different kinds of play mobilized in relationship to the material 
practices that constellated around these archaic and largely obsolete media ob- 
jects? Making films was most certainly not child’s play, as Méliès insisted. But, 
watching Méliès films, one often gets the sense of their maker toying with the 
new medium, trying out different possibilities in ways that come across as playful 
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(like the two versions of L'I/[usionniste fin de siècle mentioned in the introduction 
or the trilogy filmed with an overhead camera discussed briefly in chapter 5). 
Méliès mode of filmmaking referenced play even more directly through the use 
of puppets, marionettes, and vehicles and its emphasis on costume, dressing up, 
and pantomime, all of which are also potentially interactive forms of play. 

This sense of play is closely connected to an unmistakably tactile quality that 
Antonia Lant has usefully described as “haptical cinema.” One gets the sense 
that all of the objects we see onscreen, including the painted backdrops and 
props—and indeed the films themselves—were purposefully crafted from pal- 
pable materials by skilled hands. Yet, these objects lie just beyond our grasp, like 
the miniature theater Méliès kept locked in a box until his son was “old enough” 
to play with it, or like a pair of leather boots or bottines, the details of which we 
can see, but never touch, much less try on. (The inherently tactile and intrinsi- 
cally embodied quality of fit is an important part of a wearer's experience of foot- 
wear and in fact Méliés brand footwear was known not only for fashionableness, 
but also for “true comfort.””) Despite their tactile interface, the hand-cranked 
projector behind the back wall of the auditorium and many of the props onstage 
at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin that were expressly constructed for use only by 
the magicians and their assistants lest a closer examination betray their illusions 
were likewise out of reach of historical spectators. What then were the historical 
possibilities for tactile engagement and interactive play, which are such an inte- 
gral part of our own contemporary media culture, for Méliés’ later customers? 
The work of Meredith A. Bak provides a framework for thinking about these 
possibilities, which I explore through a material culture approach that considers 
a number of turn-of-the-twentieth-century objects that I position as adjacent to 
early cinema, and adjacent to the cinema of Méliès in particular. 

Film historians have typically privileged the importance of optical toys as 
technological and/or perceptual precursors of projected cinematic moving im- 
ages, but Bak insists on a broader field of “playthings [. . .] like puzzles, paper 
dolls, and spinning tops, forming constellations that ‘make . . . new sense’ of 
these objects.”* Bak’s juxtapositions are suggestive and this conclusion offers its 
own constellation of historical objects selected from turn-of-the-century Paris 
material culture that relate to the life and work of Méliès. This specific constel- 
lation offers an expanded history of cinema that focuses less on what Charles 
Musser has described as “screen practices” than on handheld amusements in- 
volving interactivity and play? Traces of some of these specific practices can be 
glimpsed in Méliès films like LAnarchie chez guignol [incomplete] and La Lan- 
terne magique, discussed below. 
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Manually Manipulated 


The continuities between puppetry and early cinema that oral histories of the 
Méliès family suggest were more fully historicized and theorized in Notes for 
a General History of Cinema by Sergei M. Eisenstein, which was unpublished 
during his lifetime. Eisenstein had direct experience with Méliès, remembering 
seeing the film Les Quar Cents Farces du diable at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin 
around 1906, at the age of eight. Years later, he could still recall “the intricate 
evolutions of the half-skeleton horses pulling the carriage." These evolutions 
were effected by the operations of what was, in effect, an oversized marionette 
animated by several stagehands pulling ropes from which a carriage and large 
skeleton horse-puppet were suspended from the roof beams of Méliès’ studio.” 
In Notes for a General History of Cinema, Eisenstein contended that puppets 
were connected to cinema inasmuch as puppetry represented an example of the 
“mechanization of motion" in which the “moving mechanism [was] outside.”!” 
Puppet shows were a part of Méliès’ adulthood just as they had been part of 
his childhood. Puppets and marionettes were staples of the Théatre de la Galerie 
Vivienne where Méliès is reported to have first performed magic professionally. 
They were also featured at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin prior to and during 
Méliès tenure as director since the theater’s small scale was especially well suited 
to puppets and marionettes.” Additionally, trick automatons exhibited at the 
Théâtre Robert-Houdin functioned like puppets and marionettes manipulated 
by an assistant concealed offstage, even though they were presented as self-work- 
ing autonomous devices. Méliès described them more accurately as “mechanical 
pieces” since “true automatons” only required manual assistance to wind and set 
in motion." By contrast, the trick automatons at the Théâtre Robert-Houdin 
were operated by “Eugene Calmels, who had been an apprentice clockmaker to 
Robert-Houdin, [and who] served as chief mechanic of the theatre and oper- 
ated all of the automata.” Méliès’ history of the Théâtre Robert-Houdin makes 
mention of a number of the “mechanical pieces” exhibited during his time as 
director, many of which had been part of Robert-Houdin’s repertoire. Two of 
the most celebrated were Antonio Diavolo and Le Pátissier du Palais-Royal, small 
mechanical figures that appeared to heed the magician’s commands, respectively, 
by performing acrobatic feats on a trapeze before dismounting and retrieving 
requested treats from inside of a tabletop mechanical model of a pastry shop." 
Wealthy consumers could purchase doll-sized or smaller selfworking au- 
tomatons for display in their homes. These automatons took various forms, 


including simulacra of animals and people animated by clockwork mechanisms 
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to repeat movement in three dimensions. Many automatons were powered by 
coiled springs that also drove music boxes housed in the base. Acrobats and 
magicians were common automaton figures. Many of the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury makers of French automatons were family-owned firms (Théroude, 
Vichy, Roullet et Decamps, Phalibois, Lambert, and Renou) located not far 
from the Théatre Robert-Houdin in the Marais district, clustered along ad- 
jacent streets in the second arrondissement." Méliès made several films that 
nominally featured automatons, automated figures, or moving dolls, including 
Gugusse et l'automate [lost], Coppélia ou la Poupée animée [lost], and La Poupée 
vivante [lost].” 

Films like these likely showed people interacting with objects that took on 
lives of their own. How this might have been depicted onscreen is suggested by 
Méliès film LAnarchie chez guignol [incomplete], which showed puppets coming 
violently to life. Although the film survives as a fragment, the missing part of the 
film is evoked by the published catalogue description: 


The performance begins, and the marionettes delight the children with their 
antics. They start to beat one another with sticks, and in their excitement, 
they leap out of the box on to the floor in front, meanwhile becoming living 
midgets, without letting up on their scrapping. The manager of the show 
comes out from behind the curtains and strives passionately to beat back his 
marionettes into their places where they ought to have remained. But they 
push the impresario aside and suddenly become the size of natural men. Then 
they rush at him with redoubled blows, and finally hurry away. Afterwards 
the children pummel the unfortunate director and bury him in confetti.” 


Menacing puppets appear in Faust aux enfers and A la conquête du Péle, compris- 
ing a recurring thematic in Méliés’ cinema. 

For users, puppets and marionettes could be manipulated to enact imagi- 
native fictions with dialogue, and/or sound effects created entirely by the pup- 
peteer(s). Sets, scenery, and props could be purchased, fabricated from scratch, 
or improvised with available items. More finished fictions could be performed 
using published scripts and/or puppet theaters. Toy theater sheets, often printed 
in color or hand-colored, were illustrations of backdrops, scenery, people, an- 
imals, furniture, and other objects to be cut out and mounted on cardboard, 
which Méliès remembered constructing as a child.” Méliès cinematic mise- 
en-scène has a distinctively two-dimensional quality that often juxtaposes flat 
painted backdrops with flat painted scenic elements and flat painted props. 
Moreover, the iconography of a number of Méliès’ films has an affinity with 
lithographed toy theater images printed in Epinal by the Pellerin firm, making 
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Figure C.1. “Décors de Théâtre: Salons et Coulisses,” private collection, rights reserved. 


certain Méliès film tableaus look like toy theater productions enlarged to the 
scale of real people.” 

Conjuring has historically relied on handheld objects and implements. Al- 
though Méliès reportedly attended the Théâtre Robert-Houdin as a child as 
early as 1871, whether or not he ever owned a magic set during his youth is 
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unrecorded.” Beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, boxed magic sets man- 
ufactured in France and Germany that varied in size, quality, and cost were com- 
mercially available. Boxed magic sets that contained small apparatus with which 
to perform simple conjuring tricks were sold by toy stores, department stores, 
and specialized retailers.” For many years during Méliès heyday as director of 
the Théátre Robert-Houdin, at 8, boulevard des Italiens, spectators exiting mat- 
inée performances of magic had only to pay a visit next door to the Magasin 
des Enfants at 10, boulevard des Italiens, to purchase a boxed magic set. For 
individuals with sufficient interest and means, purchase and use of conjuring ap- 
paratus allowed them to transfer some element of what they saw at the Théátre 
Robert-Houdin to their own personal and private domestic spaces—one exam- 
ple of how, as Bak points out, “many of the entertainments that captivated public 
audiences were adapted for the home.” 

Méliès had connections to Paris magic dealers Emile Voisin, who briefly di- 
rected the Théâtre Robert-Houdin shortly before Méliès became its director 
and who owned a magic shop on the rue Vieille-du-Temple founded by his 
grandfather André Voisin, and Charles de Vère, who ran a magic shop near the 
Folies-Bergéres.”” Méliès sometimes contributed to the magic journal LT//usion- 
niste, which featured him on the cover of one issue.?? The publisher of L'I//usion- 
niste was Jean Caroly, proprietor of the eponymous Maison Caroly, which sold 
conjuring supplies and large stage illusions, including versions of several trick au- 
tomatons seen onstage at the Théatre Robert-Houdin.” A number of magicians 
(including fairground exhibitors like Bénévol and Gallici-Rancy) screened films 
as part of their performances and thus Caroly also advertised a “large selection” 
of “cinematographic views” for sale at his magic shop.?? 


Handheld Moving Images 


As objects, many moving image devices were made and marketed as toys and 
handheld amusements. Emile Reynaud patented the Praxinoscope in 1877, a 
device made of a drum that rotated around a spindle within a polygon of angled 
mirrors. When a strip of sequential images (printed in color with chromolithog- 
raphy), a dozen of which came with the device, was placed within the drum 
and the drum was spun, a repeating illusion of motion was visible reflected in 
the mirrors. Reynaud commercialized the device in partnership with Laurent 
Péan, a Paris toymaker who specialized in optical toys (and who produced his 


own Animateur, patented in 1874 as an improvement on the Phénakistoscope 
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and the Zootrope). Thus, Péan’s initials were printed at the center of the cir- 
cular label affixed to the Praxinoscopes he made.*! Reynaud also produced a 
considerably larger, more elaborate, and more expensive Praxinoscope-théatre, 
which combined a projecting Praxinoscope with a miniature proscenium re- 
sembling a toy theater in which the moving images were projected. Reynaud 
used a much larger version of the projecting Praxinoscope for his large-screen 
“Pantomimes Lumineuses,” which had an eight-year run during the 1890s at the 
Musée Grévin’s Cabinet Fantastique (where Méliès had reportedly given some 
of his earliest performances of magic during the 1880s).*” Predating the Lumière 
Cinématographe and other motion-picture machines by several years, Reynaud’s 
apparatus projected long chains of motion-sequenced images painted on indi- 
vidual pieces of glass onto a large screen and thus represent the beginnings of 
animated cinema if not cinema itself, albeit in the form of a completely artisanal 
installation that could never be mechanically reproducible.” 

Imitations of the Praxinoscope were manufactured by Gebriider Bing, who, 
with Ernst Planck and Georges Carette, was one of several German toymakers 
producing “toy projectors [. . .] alongside their large and varied output of ordi- 
nary magic lanterns.”** While some toy magic lanterns projected still images, 
other models projected moving images printed on short translucent strips of 
drawn images. One such strip, made to be projected on one of “these toy cin- 
ematographs,” according to magic lantern historian and Méliès scholar David 
Robinson, “shows a bearded magician performing a conjuring trick. It is unmis- 
takeably Méliès, both in looks and movement.”* 

An oversized toy magic lantern that projects moving images is the central prop 
in Méliès film La Lanterne magique, which is set in “the interior of a toyshop.”* 
La Lanterne magique is a vivid illustration of the childhood fantasy of toys com- 
ing to life that involves living, moving versions of the pantomime characters 
Polichinelle, Pierrot, Harlequin, and Colombine, who were each commonly 
modeled as toys, puppets, marionettes, dolls, and automatons that could be ani- 
mated in three dimensions.” In La Lanterne magique, Polichinelle and Pierrot 
come onscreen dancing, the actors’ limbs moving as if they were marionettes. 
Polichinelle and Pierrot then pull out a pedestal on which they construct a magic 
lantern that is made out of four flat panels (like a toy requiring some assembly). 
A lens protrudes from one of the panels and the top of the lantern descends, its 
conical corrugated shape similar to those that topped ornate box-shaped magic 
lanterns made in France by Carré and Riche. Polichinelle and Pierrot tilt the 
front of the lantern up, then open the back panel and insert a lamp, which they 
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light with an oversized match (which really burns). Polichinelle removes the lens 
cap, “thereby throwing upon the wall a large white disc, within which pictures 
in varying subjects begin to appear,” including moving “pictures of Pierrot and 
Punchinello [known as Polichinelle in France] highly magnified.” 

The oversized toy magic lantern projects moving pictures onto a wall, but 
even more marvelous are the series of individuals that subsequently emerge 
from the body of the lantern. Its panels fold down and a sextet of dancers 
come forth “do[ing] a four-step,” followed by a high-kicking dancer who som- 
ersaults and turns multiple cartwheels after the lantern is moved aside. After 
the high-kicking dancer, the magic lantern is brought back, and Harlequin and 
Colombine emerge from the back panel in their traditional motley, and dance 
off together. The panels of the lantern fold down to produce “an entire corps 
de ballet” of ten ballerinas pirouetting, followed by the high-kicking dancer, 
who is interrupted by Harlequin and Colombine tussling, sending the dancers 
scampering offscreen. Four toy soldiers march onscreen and stop the fight. Har- 
lequin and Colombine then climb into the lantern and are transformed into a 
jack-in-the-box that is extending wildly, feet firmly planted but body extend- 
ing elastically as if it contained a spring. The toy soldiers brandish their sabres 
as the jack-in-the-box threatens to head-butt them. They flee and the dancers 
return, dancing a circle around the jack-in-the box as it continues to extend it- 
self wildly.” 

“In one playful film, Méliès brings together characters from the ancient 
pantomime, nineteenth century ballet, and the music hall,” John Frazer writes, 
“The inserted matte shot on a white ground, more than a technical stunt, is a 
movie within a movie." The film is also an imaginative catalogue of turn-of the 
century French toys, beginning with the magic lantern, which comprised a dis- 
tinctive specialty in the toy industry.*! Everything that emerges from the epony- 
mous magic lantern in La Lanterne magique is a life-sized anthropomorphized 
version of an object that was sold in quantity in turn-of-the-century French toy 
stores: Pierrot and Polichinelle marionettes, pirouetting and acrobatic autom- 
atons, Harlequin and Colombine dolls, toy soldiers, and a jack-in-the-box, the 
latter known in France as a diable en boîte or a boîte a diable.? Among the toys 
depicted on the background of La Lanterne magique, there is even a mechanism, 
presumably part of a mechanical toy. 

Méliès complained that French jurisprudence categorized moving pictures as 
bimbeloterie, which included certain kinds of toys.“ Yet, some of the images he 
made were made into bimbelots. Indeed, Méliès appears to have filmed a num- 
ber of the chronophotographic sequences that were published by Léon Beaulieu 
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around the turn of the century as flip books, appearing in several. More than 
a dozen of the flip books published by Beaulieu show very brief scenes, each 
consisting of 121 grainy reproductions of photographs that may have been de- 
rived from films made by Méliès and/or his collaborators.** These flip books 
are examples of handheld, inherently tactile, interfaces for moving pictures 
that flourished during Méliès’ heyday. Flip books could easily be placed in one’s 
pocket, and indeed one of these flip books was found in Méliès’ coat pocket 
after his death.“ 

Connections to other kinds of tactile and interactive amusements are sug- 
gested by the variety of publications printed by Watilliaux, the publisher of two 
juvenile theatricals authored by “Gilles et de Phlanel"—the pseudonym iden- 
tified with Méliés— discussed in chapter 4. The Maison Watilliaux was a spe- 
cialty producer of card games, board games, three-dimensional puzzles, toys, and 
other kinds of two-dimensional and three-dimensional ephemera.** The range 
of Watilliaux’s games included specialized card games of various sorts, includ- 
ing transportation, military, and word games each requiring specially printed 
packs of cards.“ Watilliaux also produced three-dimensional dexterity puzzles, 
flip books (called “folioscopes”), as well as toy animals, toy figures, and toy the- 
aters.“ In 1897, Watilliaux and Claparède patented the Cinébaroscope, “a device 
which gives the illusion of movement through a succession of photographs or 
drawings."? In 1902, Watilliaux was listed as a “publisher of folioscopes or small 
pocket cinematographs for riffling with the thumb.”*° 

Watilliaux produced a number of different travel games that involved multi- 
ple players moving tokens or playing cards that simulated the itineraries of trips 
to exotic locations. These included the railroad game Jeu des Chemins de fer, 
played along continental railroad lines, and the steamship game Jeu des Paque- 
bots, played along oceanic shipping lanes. Global exploration was the theme of 
other Watilliaux games including Jeu des Explorateurs, En Afrique: Nouveau 
Jeu de Voyages, and Le Voyage a Pekin par air, par fer, par terre et par mer, which 
offered interactive multiplayer gaming experiences. In the latter, “Players [. . .] 
travel by air, sea, horse, or train, depending on the roll of a teetotum. [. ..] An 
unlucky roll could lead to the traveler’s death in a storm, offa precipice, in an ex- 


"5! Such chance trajectories across turn-of-the-century 


plosion, or in a shipwreck. 
game boards are comparable to the episodic itineraries of Méliès films like Le 
Raid Paris-Monte Carlo en deux heures, Voyage a travers l'impossible, Le Raid 
New York-Paris en automobile [lost] and others that take viewers to the far 
reaches of planet Earth: Les Aventures de Robinson Crusoé, Le Rastaquouére 


Rodriguez y Papaguanas [lost], and A la conquête du Péle. Unlike the Lumière 
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operators who traveled to multiple continents during the 1890s, filming “foreign 
lands we have probably never seen [. . .] for the pleasure of people who do not 
like to stir” (as Méliès put it) and unlike the fiction and nonfiction films Gaston 
Méliès shot on location in Southeast Asia, Australia, and New Zealand during 
the 1910s, Méliès’ films offered strictly imaginary journeys to faraway places like 
contemporaneous travel games. 


Toy Merchant of La Gare Montparnasse 


Toys were big business in France, and Paris was the international capital of the 
toy industry. In his 1887 Histoire des jouets et des jeux enfants, Edouard Fournier 
estimated that between four hundred and five hundred toy makers employing 
some three thousand workers could be found in Paris.” Henry d’Allemagne’s 
1902 Histoire des jouets noted, “manufacture of toys was, undoubtedly, one of 
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the most important branches of French industry.?* According to Léo Claretie, 
toys “create a little world” that have “a relationship to reality” while comprising 
a “history of our time written by and for children.”® But, Claretie reminded 
readers that behind the glossy sheen of the toy shop and its treasures were ar- 
tisans and workers, some of whom labored in dangerous and deplorable condi- 
tions. Like the ready-to-wear clothing and footwear industries, the toy industry 
exploited outwork through the so-called sweating system whereby parts of the 
toymaking process were outsourced to home laborers working long hours on a 
piecework basis rather than daily factory shifts?^6 French toy manufacturing em- 
ployed many children as well as imprisoned convicts.” Whatever joy these toys 
were able to bring to children, Claretie stressed that the toy industry concealed 
a great deal of misery. 

Although Méliès working conditions were not as dire or as exploitive as these, 
the seven years he sold candy and toys in the Gare Montparnasse during the late 
1920s and early 1930s were far from joyful despite his being surrounded by play- 
things. Some of the most poignant images of Méliès, reenacted cinematically by 
Georges Franju for Le Grand Méliés as well as by Martin Scorsese for Hugo—the 
latter based on Brian Selznick’s drawings in The Invention of Hugo Cabret— 
were derived from photographs of the early 1930s* These scenes show Méliès as 
an older man, as Colin Williamson evocatively puts it, “surrounded by an almost 
unwieldy collection of toys [. ..] a part of the assemblage of wondrous odds and 
ends collected and put on display for the delight of curious children [. . .] [in] 
a toy booth in the Gare Montparnasse in Paris.” Williamson ruminates that 
Méliès’ placement “within an assemblage of trifling toys” conjures a “reflection 
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of the collection of once wondrous devices, spectacles, and techniques that be- 
came ordinary and sometimes fell into obscurity as technological innovations 
changed the landscape of the cinema.” Like Williamson, I am very interested 
in these images, but I read them not only as media archaeology metaphors but 
also (more literally) as further evidence of the ways that Méliés was proximate to 
toys of various kinds throughout his career. Méliés’ film production and exhibi- 
tion enterprises were geographically proximate to toy manufacturing and sales. 
Montreuil was home to several doll factories, including Jumeau, a leading inter- 
national de luxe producer, and Paris-Bébé.? There were also toy stores located 
around the corner from the Théâtre Robert-Houdin in the Passage de l'Opéra.? 

During the mid-1920s, some years after becoming a widower, Méliès re- 
united with Stéphanie Manieux (née Charlotte Faés), who had performed at 
the Théatre Robert-Houdin using the stage name Jehanne d’Alcy, and had ap- 
peared in Escamotage dune dame chez Robert-Houdin, discussed in chapter 4, 
among several Méliès films. Méliès and Manieux married in 1925, and both 
worked the concession she had previously been granted at the Gare Montpar- 
nasse by the French national railway.5* The terms of her 1922 lease granted 
Manieux the exclusive right to sell candy in the train station; while it expressly 
forbade her from selling pastries or tobacco, it did permit her to sell so-called 
articles de Paris, which included souvenirs, trinkets, and bimbeloterie. The only 
known photograph of the first kiosk, which survives as an unidentified newspa- 
per clipping bearing a handwritten 1928 date, shows Méliés standing in front of 
a semipermanent wooden structure jam-packed with toys. It was a “minuscule 
boutique"— so small it was officially called a “kiosk” (kiosque). The kiosk is 
topped by a sign that reads “Tout est Bon Confiserie.” Although this kiosk 
looks too small to accommodate a seat, it was situated in a high traffic area near 
the ticket counter within the Gare Montparnasse, a better location for attract- 
ing customers than where the concession was relocated in 1930 while the train 
station was being renovated.” 

A number of different photographs of the second kiosk, which bears the sign 
“Confiserie et Jouets,” survive and were the basis of corresponding scenes in 
the films Le Grand Méliès and Hugo. The words on the sign notwithstanding, 
toys are more visible than candy in these photographs. Balls and toys hang over- 
head in mesh sacks; toy musical instruments hang below; dolls and pull toys 
can also be seen. In some photographs, outdoor playthings like wheelbarrows, 
shovels, and toy sailboats were ostensibly on display in warm-weather months to 
appeal to children departing the Gare Montparnasse on trains for the seaside. 
Malthéte-Méliés also recalled puppets and yo-yos being sold. 
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Figure C.2. Newspaper clipping showing a reproduction of a photograph 
of the first of Stéphanie Méliès two kiosks at the Gare Montparnasse, 
the “Tout est Bon Confiserie,” private collection, rights reserved. 


Known photographs of the Méliéses’ kiosks were taken with black-and-white 
film, rather than, for example, the autochrome natural color photography pro- 
cess perfected by Lumière. Many of the toys were likely to have been brightly 
colored, even though toy manufacturers and consumers had long been aware 
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that some of the chemical colorants used for that purpose were poisonous if 
ingested.” Thus, the array of commodities passersby saw within the two ki- 
osks that Méliès and Stéphanie Méliès operated in the Gare Montparnasse 
would probably have been even more eye-catching than what can be seen in 
black-and-white photographs. 

In surviving correspondence, Méliés often complained about how uncom- 
fortable working in the kiosks were. He called the first and smaller of the two 
kiosks a “wooden cage (commonly: a cubicle)." Although Marie Loudou, 
Stéphanie Méliès’ cook, relieved Stéphanie Méliès and Méliès by tending the 
kiosk part time, she was let go when it was relocated." The second of the two 
kiosks was “open in front, very cold and windy, without fire, and, principally, 
very dark in winter,” Méliès wrote.” A drawing Méliès made around this time is 
a self-portrait that shows him hunched over a counter, seated on a stool, chained 
by a collar to the stone wall of a prison cell; above him is the sign, “Gare Mont- 
parnasse.”” Adopting a classic caricatural trope, Méliès represented the inside of 
the kiosk as a space of confinement and monotony. While working in the kiosk, 
which was “open to the outside air,” Méliès was subject to uncomfortable varia- 
tions in temperature that made it “glacial in winter, torrid in summer.”” (Méliès 
had been subject to similar temperature extremes while filming in his Montreuil 
studio, which was equipped with a large stove for heating and did have some 
provisions for ventilation, but was an “uncomfortable place” subject to “polar 
cold” temperatures in winter and “scorching heat"—temperatures greater than 
110 degrees—in summer.”’) 

However claustrophobic, monotonous, and uncomfortable it might have 
been to work in, photographs of the second kiosk make it look like a place of 
playful possibilities, visibly overflowing with toys promising different kinds of 
physical and imaginative play. In one of the least posed of these photographs, 
Méliès is standing in front of the second kiosk showing a toy limousine, which 
appears to be a German-made Lehmann model wind-up toy, a fairly de luxe im- 
ported transportation toy, to another man. Unlike other photographs showing 
the second kiosk, Méliès is smiling. He never owned a car but was instead reliant 
on public transportation or rides in other people’s vehicles. We are left to our 
imaginations in thinking about what preceded or followed the taking of this 
photograph, but the gleam in Méliès’ eye suggests it might have involved humor, 
laughter, or fun, if not actual play. 

It is unclear whether or not this type of toy was ever sold in the kiosk, but 
we do know that more toys were housed nearby in two small rooms directly 
adjacent to Stéphanie Méliès’ apartment on the second floor of 18, rue Jolivet 
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Figure C.3. Photograph of Méliès at the Gare Montparnasse, Cinémathèque Française. 


where she and Méliès resided during a fairly impoverished period of both of 
their lives. Méliès’ granddaughter Madeleine Fontaine lived there too after her 
mother Georgette Méliès was hospitalized, later dying. The building had shared 
bathrooms and no electricity. Young Madeleine Fontaine slept in the corner of 
a storage room filled with backstock, surrounded by “puppets, toy drums, and 
toy trumpets.” One wonders what dreams or nightmares—a recurring motif 
of Méliès cinema—might have come to a young girl sleeping night after night 
amid a jumble of toys in such life circumstances. 

Business in the kiosk worsened as the Great Depression deepened, and in 
1932, Stéphanie Méliès’ lease was terminated for nonpayment, at which point 
the contents of the kiosk and all of the remaining backstock were presumably 
sold.” Most of these toys were likely eventually broken or disposed of, although 
it is possible that some of the toys sold by Méliés (or at least toys like them) were 
not destroyed, like a number of the drawings Méliès made while working in 
these kiosks, which survive at the Cinémathèque Française and in private col- 
lections. Perhaps one of the “puppets, toy drums, and toy trumpets” like those 
that Madeleine Malthéte-Méliés (née Madeleine Fontaine) could still remember 
more than sixty years later can still be found, tucked away in the corner of an 
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attic or storage space somewhere, like Méliés’ homemade marionette theater, or 
the “Star” Films that have turned up in flea markets, or the seventeen examples 
of original Incohérent art that were found in 2020.” 

Maybe the toy limousine Méliés cradled in his hands or the riding boots that 
appear to walk up a wall in L'Auberge du bon repos were suitably de luxe and/or 
personally meaningful enough to someone to have survived. We can approxi- 
mate holding these things in our hands or wearing them on our feet by looking 
at photographs and watching films, but toys and boots involve a tactile and ma- 
terial engagement, a bit like holding this book in your hand or digitally turning 
its electronic “pages” with a keystroke, the touch of a button, or the swipe of a 
screen. Perhaps some element of the experience of watching hand-colored films 
projected with hand-cranked projectors onto fabric screens, which left specta- 
tors marveling at the wonderful work of Méliés, comes through in the end. 
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